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Shadows Waiting 
By Eleanor Carroll Chilton 


“Melodrama it is; melodrama of the intellect 
and of the emotions. Even if we are to accept 
the word in its strictest meaning, as a drama 
with a running accompaniment of music, the 
music is here in the hushed, slow poetry of cer- 
tain scenes and the grave passion of others.”— 
Elinor Wylie in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature. Second printmg. $2.50 net. 





Five Weeks 


The Surge of Public Opinion on the 
Eve of the Great War 


By Jonathan French Scott, Ph.D. 


A new contribution to the study of war origins. 
Written with an appeal to the general reader, 
the book is also scholarly in treatment and meets 
the test of the historian. James Harvey Robin- 
son says: “The most interesting account of the 
antecedents of the World War I have met.” 
$2.50 











China 


and the Powers 
By Henry Kittredge Norton 


“The most clear cut evaluation of the present 
anti-foreign movement. A sympathetic statement 
of fact. Mr. Norton’s book will cause furor in 
certain quarters but it would scarcely be worth 
reading or reviewing if it did not.”—C. G. 


Dittmer in N. Y. Sun. $4.00 





The Myth 
of the Individual 


By Charles WV. Wood 


New light on life and what it is all about 


Charles Wood sits down to contemplate the hu- 
man race and tell what he thinks about it. He 
says a lot ot provocative things about the entire 
spectacle of modern life which will stimulate 
and instruct you. $2.50 
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Some New Light on 


By JOHN M. MANLY 
University of Chicago 
Brings to light much important evidence to link the 
Canterbury Pilgrims with actual persons and places. 
Presents new information concerning Chaucer’s edu- 
cation and career. “Professor Manly’s final lecture 


on Chaucer’s art is a fine conclusion to an exciting 
book.”—London Times Supplement. $3.00 


Purposive Evolution 
The Link Between Science and Religion 
By EDMUND NOBLE 


The problem of Purposive Evolution is discussed 
with a remarkable breadth of information and in- 
sight. A book as original and profound as Berg- 
son’s Creative Evolution. 

“I am impressed with the breadth of view and the 


Light from the North 


The Danish Folk Highschools—Their 
Meanings for America 
By JOSEPH K. HART 
Associate Editor, “The Survey” 


Describes in vivid detail not only how the Danish 
Folk Highschools originated and developed to their 
age great importance, but also how schools of 
ike purpose may be established in our own rural 
districts. A vigorous contribution to Adult Educa- 
tion. 

“Dr. Hart’s Book is tonic and stimulating to the 
utmost.”—E. C. Branson, University of North Caro- 
lina. $1.50 


Professional and Business 
Ethics 
By C. F. TAEUSCH 


State University of lowa 


A discerning discussion of the theory and practice 
of the Codes of Ethics of the doctor, the lawyer, the 
teacher, the engineer, the business man, etc. A vital 
contribution to the advancement of practical ethics. 

“Professor Taeusch has certainly distinguished 
himself at the task.”"—T. V. Smith in Herald-Tyib- 
une “Books.” $3.00 


Sex Hygiene 


By Dr. J. KINBERG-VON SNEIDERN 
and Dr. A. SUNDQUIST 


A terse and objective treatment of such matters as 
the sex organs, parturition, venereal disease, sexual 
abnormalities, race hygiene, sexual education, etc. 
In Sweden this book is a prize winner and a best 
seller. Excellently illustrated. $1.75 
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Highly Praised 
J oe 
ill 
By E. M. DeLarieLp 
“Jill is as appealing*a char- 
acter as ‘ve have had since 
‘The Constant Nymph.’ ”— 
N. Y. Times. “Every char- 
acter becomes a living person. 
Mrs. Delafield has never 


written with more vitality.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


ha a i a a in 


Does 
Prohibition 
Work? 


This book presents the true 
story of America under prohibi- 
tion. It is an honest study, 
stimulating and provocative of 
thought. Every citizen — for 
prohibition or against it—should 
read it. $1.50 
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A Dramatic Story 
By EMANIE SACHs 
Author of “Talk” 


Red Damask 


Youth’s search for standards 
in a modern world of chaotic 
morals. $2.00 


The Book All 100% 


Americans Hate 


The Babbitt Warren 
By C. E. M. Joap 


Outspoken, critical and im- 
mensely stimulating. An honest 
and acid criticism of American 
civilization. $2.50 
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Publishers of BOOKS ond of 
HARPLRS MAGAZINE 


Evteblished of 


Widespread 
Vituperative Discussion 
is centering on 


THE RED 
PAVILION 


By JouN GUNTHER 





The story of two young peo- 


ple who call themselves “ex- 
quisite sensualists’” and whose 
marriage was such a success 


that they felt it ruining their 


lives as individuals. 





“The best attempt yet to 
do for youthful American so- 


ciety what Huxley has done 


for the English variety.’’— 


The New Yorker. $2.00 





A New Triumph by 
- ANNE PARRISH 


Tomorrow 


Morning 


“Miss Parrish succeeds again. 
A worthy successor to ‘The Per- 
ennial Bachelor.’”—New York 
Sun. $2.00 











One Crystal 


and a 


Mother 


By ELLEN Du Pots 





TAYLOR 
“Astonishing! I never 
across a first novel that had 
half its brill incy, or its 
power to intrigue a reader.” 


Ford Madox Ford. $2.00 


The Lion and 
the Fox 


By WynpuaM Lewis 






A study of William Shakespeare 
in relation to Renaissance 
thought and literature as it 
flowered in Italy. An invalu- 
able contribution to Shapespear- 
ean knowledge and to the estab- 


lishing of a human identity for 
the man. $4.00 





By Georai A. DorsEy 
author of 
“Why Ile B, have Like 


Human Beings” 


The Nature 
of Man 


A lucid, readable and stimu- 
lating account of Man. $1.00 





Travel With a 
Modern Mind 


Orient Express 
By Joun Dos Passos 


Travel in an evolving world. A 
book of special modern signifi- 
cance dealing with places shaken 
by the heavy y footsteps of his- 
tory. Illustrated in color by the 


author. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33rd Street - New York City 
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The Harvest of 
the Years 


Luther Burbank with Wilbur Hall 


This stimulating and important book contains remi- 
niscences, thoughts on many subjects and detailed 
descriptions of the experiments and achievements 
that made the “plant wizard” intérnationally fa- 
mous. Lavishly illustrated. $4.00. 





George Rogers 
Clark 


Temple Bodley 


“The whole history of the Revolution will soon have 
to be rewritten, and Temple Bodley has supplied the 
historian with extraordinary aid in his searching 
study of the man who made the American empire a 
possibility."—N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $5.00. 








: i 


FANDANGO 


Stanley Vestal 


The old-time West, the West of 
Kit Carson and the Santa Fe 
Trail, lives again in these bal- 
lads of the lawless frontier. 


$1.75 “A model of what a biography should be 

. an exceptionally complete story of a 
notable man, of a significant life, ot a re- 
markable achievement, of a writer of fic- 
tion who deserves the attribute of great- 
ness.”"—Boston Transcript. “The last 
word on Trollope as a novelist and as a 
Outlook. Illustrated. 


CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMA 


Thomas H. Dickinson 


The first adequate and complete 
study of the historical back- 
ground of the modern European pms 
and American theatre. $2.00 $5.00. 


man.”—London 


FAMILY 
VIEWS OF 
TOLSTOY 


Edited by Aylmer Maude 


Each essay, written by some per- 
son who came into intimate con- 
tact with the great Russian, 
throws new light on Tolstoy's 
career. $4.00 
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THE TALE OF GENJI 
Part Three A WREATH 
OF CLOUD Lady Murasaki 


The further adventures of Genji, that 
exquisite, powerful and scapegrace prince 
of mediaeval Japan. 
been compared to Tom Jones, Don 
Quixote, Proust and the Arabian Nights. 
Translated by Arthur Waley. $3.50. 


A book that has 





\ 02 
ANTHONY THE OLD 
TROLLOPE 


A Commentary 
Michael Sadleir 


COUNTESS 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


A new novel of absorbing in- 
terest by the author of “The Lit- 
tle French Girl” that surpasses 
even its predecessor in beauty of 
style and power to hold and 
move the reader. $2.50 


ENCOUNTERS: 
With All Sorts of People In- 
cluding Myself. 

B. lfor Evans 


Brilliant studies of the world’s 
most interesting corners and peo- 
ple. $3.00 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
PUBLISHING 


Stanley Unwin 


The first complete handbook of 
modern publishing practice both 
English and American. Arnold 
Bennett says: “I learnt about five 
hundred things from it.” 2.00 
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Henry 


James © Man and Author 
Pelham Edgar 


An illuminating study that lucidly traces the devel- 
opment of Henry James’s life and art, and furnishes 
a fresh analysis and re-statement of his permanent 
place in literature. $5.00. 





/ Letters of 
George Gissing 


Edited by A. C. and E. Gissing 


These letters cover, with a wealth of detail, the 
creative period of Gissing’s life, and are of ex- 
traordinary interest as a supplement to “Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” $6.00 
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Anatole France’s Task-Mistress 


Anatole France and Madame, by Jeanne Maurice Pou- 
quet. Translated by Lewis Galantiére. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


N° writer, ancient or modern, has been more indus- 
triously Boswellized than Anatole France, and yet 
few first-rate writers have been more unfortunate in their 
biographers. Much attention has been paid to what he said 
in the privacy or the semi-privacy of his home, especially 
after he had grown old, famous and garrulous: still, no 
one bothered to ascertain the date of his first marriage or, 
indeed, more than to guess (incorrectly) that this marriage 
was only a very brief and unfortunate affair. The marriage 
endured all of eight years: it was fruitful of a daughter, < 
number of books, and of a cynicism toward love and mar- 
riage that lasted throughout France's life. 

Although James Lewis May went to live at France’s 
country home near Tours for the express purpose of writing 
a biography, his book is wholly unsatisfactory, treating of 
France’s married life in a paragraph, omitting all mention 
of Madame de Caillavet, and telling nothing that might 
not be gleaned from France’s semi-autobiographical novels 
and the French Who’s Who. Thus far, the best biography 
of France in either French or English is a book published 
by an obscure firm in Milwaukee and written by Lewis 
Paget Shanks, a Philadelphia lawyer who had never seen 
France and who depended almost entirely upon France’s 
writings for his source materials. The memoirs, remini- 
scences and biographical sketches that have appeared since 
France’s death have been (some of them) informative or 
suggestive, but in the main mere tosh or downright mis- 
statements of fact. So little was actually known from 


print about France’s life that several months after his death 
a controversy was waged in L’CEuvre in Paris as to th 
exact location on the Quai Voltaire where France was born. 

Some of the questions left unanswered by those who have 
written about France were: (1) To whom was France 
first married, what was she like, how long did the marriage 
last, and what were the reasons for the separation and 
divorce? (2) When did France first meet Madame de 
Caillavet, what was the status of her relationship with her 
was the 
basis of the attachment between them? (3) Just how much 
did Madame de Caillavet contribute toward gaining literary 
recognition for France? (4) Just how h 


husband, how old were she and France. and wha 


ich did sne col- 

laborate with him on his literary work, how many prefaces 

and articles did she write to which he signed his name? 
This last question, in especial, has been a mooted one, 


many extravagant claims being made by Madame de Cail- 
lavet’s devoted admirers—among them the amazing asset 


tion that the best phrases in France's work were written 
by Madame de Caillavet. The fact that France had signed 
his name to at least one article written by Madame de 
Caillavet became public property after the death of Marcel 
Proust, when it was learned that the preface with which 
Anatole France had given his imprimatur to the first pub 
lished book by Proust, Les Plaisirs et les Jours, was actually 
written by Madame de Caillavet and that France himself 
had never been able to make head or tail of Proust's 
syntax. 

This news, of course, led to conjectures on the part of 
students of Franciana as to the precise number and nature 
of the texts signed by France which had really been written 
by Madame de Caillavet. I, for one, had been puzzled by 
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the essay in La Vie Littéraire on Jules Lemaitre. The 
first part of the essay sounds like a burlesque of France’s 
Olympian courtesy ; the middle part is a stiletto thrust made 
with elaborate unction; and the last part is, almost word 
for word, several paragraphs from an article France had 
written some time previously on the subject of criticism— 
the very paragraphs which, used as a preface to the first 
published volume of La Vie Littéraire, contain the famous 
pronouncement, “A good critic is one who relates the ad- 
ventures of his soul among masterpieces.” 

It was not humanly credible that anyone, man or wo- 
man, who had been privileged to write, however much or 
little, of the writings signed by the most famous literary 
man of his generation, should be so lacking in vanity as to 
leave no record of the contribution. Madame de Caillavet 
did everything within her power to add to rather than to 
detract from, the glory of Anatole France; but she was 
no exception in this matter. She left evidence in letters of 
her contributions to the work signed by France, even down 
to the paragraphs frcm her hand that are included in 
Thais. 

These letters have appeared in a source book of the first 
importance, without the author’s ever knowing that it was 
a source book. It is a book so wretchedly written that the 
author apparently could not find a Parisian publisher to 
bring it out, and had to issue it at her own expense; and 
when it was reviewed, apparently no French critic had 
patience enough to wrestle with its flat and awkward 
French long enough to discover that it was the most valu- 
able of all the biographical documents that have come to 
light about Anatole France. 

The book is Le Salon de Madame Arman de Caillavet by 
Jeanne Maurice Pouquet. When I say that it is the most 
important biographical work that has been published on 
France, the statement will probably be a great surprise to 
Madame Pouquet, since she was so little conscious of the 
biographical value of her book that she quotes extracts from 
letters without dating them, and sets forth extremely pertin- 
ent information for a purpose which is not, in her mind, 
primarily concerned with France. 

Madame Pouquet (who was the widow of Gaston de 
Caillavet), and her mother-in-law, Madame Arman de 
Caillavet, were on terms of affection and sympathy that are 
rare in such relationships. Gaston de Caillavet had become 
estranged from his mother over the propriety of her liaison 
with France; but his wife had, and retains, for his mother 
an admiration and affection bordering on adoration. 

When Madame de Caillavet knew her end was near and 
was crying out, like the Cumean sybil, that she wanted only 
to die, she turned over to her daughter-in-law a packet of 
letters to be opened long after her death and disposed of 
as her daughter-in-law saw fit. Her words to Madame 
Pouquet were that when her son, Gaston, read those let- 
ters, he might begin to understand his mother and warm his 
heart to her; but meanwhile she was too old and weary 
and heart-broken to reason with him herself. 

The book, then, by Madame Pouquet is an act of belle- 
filiale devotion; but it contains source material of the first 
importance to biographers and practitioners of biographical 
criticism. Madame Pouquet clears up many problems con- 
cerning France’s career, and, without intending to do so, 
supplies a great deal of information which has previously 
been lacking in relation to the man and his work. 

It turns out, for example, that Madame de Caillavet 
wrote the article on Lemaitre which France signed, and 
that she did it with malice prepense. She was annoyed with 
Lemaitre for not deserting the table of Madame de Loynes 
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for her own, when those two former friends conducted rival 
salons. 

Shortly after the review was published, Lemaitre came 
to Madame de Caillavet’s house to dinner. France was 
there. Lemaitre for some time avoided reference to the 
review, but finally his irritation overcame his reticence and 
he uttered some reproaches to France. France stammered 
explanations and excuses. “At any rate,” answered Le- 
maitre, looking alternately at France and at Madame de 
Caillavet, “you did not write the article. It is well writ- 
ten, but you didn’t write it. I am very curious to learn 
the identity of him ... or her . . . whose prose style and 
intelligence you estimate so highly that you permit that 
person to employ your signature.” Madame de Caillavet 
avowed modestly that she often helped M. France when he 
was pressed with work. 

Lemaitre discontinued coming to Madame de Caillavet’s 
house; but the review did not make a breach between 
France and Lemaitre: Lemaitre retained a profound affec- 
tion and admiration for France throughout his life. Textual 
evidence of letters in Madame Pouquet’s book further dis- 
poses of the gossip repeated (in a rather mangled manner ) 
by the Princess Radziwill in an article in the Forum to the 
effect that Madame de Caillavet prevailed upon Lemaitre 
to write the enthusiastic review of Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard which gave the first impetus to France’s literary 
fame. Lemaitre wrote the review before France had ever 
been introduced to Madame de Caillavet. 

Indeed, it was Lemaitre who first brought Anatole 
France to Madame de Caillavet’s house. Her first impres- 
sion—and one which continued for some time—of France 
was that he was a frightful bore and a total loss at a din- 
ner table; nor could she, who was impatient with bores, 
understand why Lemaitre insisted on bringing France 
there. At the time, France was gauche, ignorant of social 
usage, and his excessive timidity and shyness aggravated his 
affliction of stammering. She was abrupt and rude to him. 
In time, however, she began to take an interest in France, 
and finally began to drop Lemaitre, who had been her par- 
ticular lion, and set about remolding France into a lion 
nearer to her heart’s desire. 

France first began coming to Madame de Caillavet’s 
soirées in 1882, almost a year after the publication of Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Madame de Caillavet had 
been married in 1868, so it is safe to assume that she was 
at that time about thirty or thirty-one years old. France 
was thirty-eight; he had been married about eight years. 

Arman de Caillavet, it seems, was a fatuous sort of fel- 
low who reverenced the aristocracy, espoused the royalist 
cause, spent a large part of his time trying to establish a 
noble ancestry for himself, and, being a vintner, had labels 
for his bottles engraved reading Chateau-Caillavet in imita- 
tion of the famous Chateau-Lafitte and Chateau-Margaux. 
Madame was democratic and interested in men of mind and 
spirit rather than in men of lineage. When her husband 
busied himself going through old documents in the attempt 
to establish his ancestry, she was happy, because “when he 
is occupied with that sort of foolishness, he leaves me in 
peace. I encourage him in it.” 

Meanwhile Anatole France and his wife were on even 
worse terms. The Wicker-Work Woman, it turns out, 1s 
largely autobiographical. Madame France was the grand- 
niece of the celebrated miniaturist, Guérin; she, like Ma- 
dame Bergeret in The Wicker-Work Woman, had an ex- 
cessive pride in race, looked down upon her bourgeois and 
scholarly husband as both low-born and ineffectual and 
ruled him absolutely. When they were first married she 
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was a ravishing beauty, with marvelous feet and hands, and 
very blonde tresses. The Comtesse de Martel, who knew 
them in those early years, relates that France, who wore a 
beard, and Madame France, looked more like father and 
daughter than man and wife. But later Madame France 
grew fat and lost most of her teeth. Madame de Caillavet 
invited the Frances to her house in the country, and relates 
in a letter that France was always trembling and stammer- 
ing before his imperious spouse. Whatever he suggested do- 
ing, that would Madame France veto. In order to be alone 
with France for a few minutes Madame de Caillavet had 
to contrive ingenious deceptions. 

Later Madame de Caillavet gave France some Genoese 
velvet hangings which had been left over from a house she 
tormerly occupied, and he engaged an upholsterer to put 
them up on the walls of his study. Madame France was 
jealous over the gift and countermanded the order. A quar- 
rel ensued. It was France’s first assertion of independence. 
Later he returned to the house to find the dressmaker’s 
dummy in his study again, after his having ordered that it 
was not to be stored there any more. He smashed it and 
threw it into the courtyard in the manner described in The 
Wicker-Work Woman. 

In the course of another quarrel Madame France called 
him a word which struck at his pride more poignantly than 
any other conceivable—a word which France forebore to 
mention in The Wicker-Work Woman and one which does 
not occur, 1 believe, in all his work—a highly significant 
fact. She called him a cuckold. He forthwith moved out 
of the house to a hotel without stopping to change from his 
dressing gown and skull cap and never returned. He 
divorced his wife in 1891. 

Madame Pouquet suggests, without stating, that there 
was truth in the unforgivable epithet. If this is true, cer- 
tain parts of The Wicker-Work Woman take on a new 
significance in the interpretation of the mind of Anatole 
France and the point of view which became characteristic 
of him. From the evidence in My Friend’s Book, Little 
Pierre, and The Bloom of Life, there is every reason to 
believe that as a child and youth France was a delicate, 
timid, shy and sensitive boy, who early began to take refuge 
from life in books. His head was filled with romance and 
his heart overflowed with sentiment. He worshiped a 
sturdy youngster who was the reverse of himself and who 
was a juvenile epitome of the man of action; and iron sank 
into his soul when that boy did some trifling thing which 
revolted the youthful Anatole’s sense of honor. Almost a 
baby, he fell in love with an adult woman whom he dis- 
covered to be deceiving her husband (this episode is im- 
plicit, not only in My Friend’s Book, but in Brousson’s 
record of his conversations with France), and romantic dis- 
illusion sent him more definitely to his books. 

In the light of Madame Pouquet’s book, we may take 
The Wicker-Work Woman as the record of the period in 
France's life when he was beginning to reconcile his ro- 
mantic illusions with reality. It was quite late. France 
was in his middle thirties. He had not yet been emotionally 
awakened. He subscribed to the illusion, propagated by 
those who have troubled themselves to become articulate 
without being effectual, that the life of the mind and 
spirit insures an inner serenity impossible to those who busy 
themselves with the vain rewards and pleasures of a work- 
aday world. A studious and scholarly bourgeois himself, 
he had married a healthy, beautiful, and imperious woman 
who had great pride in her antecedents and never let him 
forget it. The more she lost respect for him, the more 


studiously did he apply himself to scholarship and literature. 
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She did not reckon that the worm would turn, especially 
when turned over by a pretty and intelligent woman, and 
the episode of this turning is recorded with dispassionate 
fidelity in The Wicker-Work Woman. The whole event 
Willa Cather, in ap- 
propriating the major phases of the story for the most ef- 
fective part of The Professor's House, missed its entire in- 
tellectual significance and turned it into a wistful bit of 


is Majestic, primitive and human. 


pathos. Miss Cather wept and drew tears over a situation 
which Anatole France, a year or so after he had actually 
experienced it, was able to describe with an almost alarming 
good-nature and perspicacity. He recognized himself to 
have been, during the period of his marriage, not a litth 
fatuous and inept and, having later gained some sense of 
life, he was able to envisage the whole episode with candor 
and understanding, even if with a sentimental lerness 
over the plight of the piddling Monsieur Bergeret, a 
stuffed-shirt, though an appealing stuffed-shirt, if there ever 
was one. He had taken another tack, and with a ven- 
geance. Fidelity, virtue, chastity, became for him synony 

of idiocy. With his natural bourgeois sentiments, he was 
simply unable to fathom the situation in which he had been 
placed. He was an accepted lover in a household several 
points beyond what he had been able to aspire to, either 
financially or socially; the husband in the triangle was not 
merely indifferent but benign; and he was under the 
thumb of a woman more imperious than his w she 
was able to make him write (which he liked to do) instead 
of come to bed (which was foreign to his ascetic notions of 


the fitness of things). 
Nothing could possibly be 
psychologically than the relationship 


imagined more disturbing 


between 


] 


him that Madame de Caillavet had engineered. He was 
talented, scholarly, physically ripe and a noodle. <A pro 
longed regimen of asceticism, in the name of leat had 


made him a sensualist of most attractive outward sen 


blances ; and it is evidence of Madame de Caillavet's goo 


sense that she had picked France instead of Lemaitre (who 
was under the domination of Madame de Loynes, ten vear 
his senior) while she had a husband who spent his evenings 


going through documents relating to the antiquity of his 
family. 
France was tractable and he had talent. Madame de 


Caillavet had a superb sense of occasion. She knew that 
with a little effort on her part and on France's he would be- 
come the foremost literary glory of their country, and that 
her own glory would not be forgotten in subsequent a 


counts of it. 
She chose him as a potential literary lion of a series of 


soirees designed to discomfit her anti-Dreyfusard rivals; 
and she played her game with admirable efficiency. Before 
France was divorced, she engaged, and entered into con 
tracts for, articles which France was to supply to Ls 
Temps, L’ Univers Ilustré and for the Neve Freie P 

of Vienna. He was to write, not only a weekly article on 
books, about which he knew a good deal, but also, for the 


Austro-Hungarian weekly, an article on French politics 
about which he knew only what he was able to inter from 
Clemenceau’s articles and from what his political friends 
told him. Until after the of Thais, he 
his articles in L’Univers Illustré with the 
“Geérome.”’ 

The aim of Madame Pouquet’s book is to establish the 
platonic character of France's relationship with Madame de 
Caillavet, and although the circumstances would ordinarily 
discredit the theory, there is much to lend weight to Ma- 
dame Pouquet’s contention, After his divorce, France came 
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to live at Madame de Caillavet’s house; and she made him 
work a certain number of hours every day. He was natur- 
ally lazy, and in his letters asserts again and again that, if 
she had not held the task-mistress’s whip over his head, he 
would have accomplished little or nothing. She was better 
versed in modern languages than France and she trans- 
lated articles which she thought might be of interest to him. 
She did most of the research work in the libraries which 
was necessary for his novels; and she helped him now and 
then to give a better twist to a phrase or to elaborate an 
idea which he had evolved in his meditations. 

“Madame de Caillavet had only one aim in life: the 
furtherance of the literary work and fame of Anatole 
France,” writes Madame Pouquet. When he was not with 
her, she made him report regularly on the progress of his 
work. She made up (I use the word advisedly, since they 
usually consisted of scissors and paste work of newspaper 
clippings, with a few paragraphs of comment) many of 
France’s political articles in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse; 
she wrote the preface t® Proust's first book, the preface to a 
book by Houssaye, part of the preface to a de luxe edition 
of La Princesse de Cléves, the essay on Lemaitre, about a 
page in Thais, and she was responsible for certain para- 
graphs and phrases mentioned in the letters included in 
Madame Pouquet’s book. 

New light is thrown by Madame Pouquet on the Argen- 
tine episode. After more than twenty years of intimacy, 
Madame de Caillavet and France began to get on each 
other’s nerves. Madame de Caillavet was unreasonably (or 
rather reasonably, if we are to take seriously France’s amor- 
ous boasts in Brousson’s book) jealous. They quarreled 
violently; terrific scenes were enacted; and they agreed 
finally to separate. France, who had no talent for public 
speaking, accepted a lecture engagement in Buenos Ayres. 

On the way over, he fell in love with an Argentine 
actress, young enough to be his grand-daughter. Whether 
blinded by France’s glory to his age and decrepitude or 
whether prompted by a shrewd sense of publicity, the actress 
played her part in the liaison only too well. She went 
about publicly with France in the Argentine, and the old 
man was silly enough to appear with her at a reception 
given in his honor and to introduce her as Madame France. 
The women of the Argentine knew better and they stayed 
away from his lecture to a woman. The occasion was a 
fiasco. Only men were present (for the sensual Latins 
have a strict code of propriety); France talked badly, as 
usual, with much stammering and inaudible articulation. 
But the rumor was returned to Madame de Caillavet that 
the Argentines had got together to honor “Monsieur et 
Madame France.” 


On seeing these words in a newspaper clipping the poor 


lady fell at once into a jealous decline; she told her daugh- 
ter-in-law that life was a heartless deception and that she 
only wanted to die; and when M. France returned, she re- 
ceived him with a terrific blast and carried him off on a 
motor trip. France, who had taken his secretary, Jean- 
Jacques Brousson, to the Argentine, believed that it was 
Brousson who had made the trouble by sending Madame de 
Caillavet the clipping about “Monsieur et Madame 
France,” and gave Brousson the boot. 

The wound suffered by Madame de Caillavet was 
never healed. She died brooding on human ingratitude; 
and France wrote to a friend, Dr. Aunis, a letter full of 
eighteenth century protestations that, with the death of 
Madame, his own life was ended. 

He lived, however, fifteen years more, and published 
eight more books, some of which are among his very best. 
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Mademoiselle Laprevotte, who had been Madame de 
Caillavet’s personal maid, had succeeded the benevolent 
tyrant, Josephine, as housekeeper in the Villa Said, on the 
latter’s death; and she gave to France a tender devotion, 
Having been informed that his former wife had announced 
her intention of putting out Laprevotte and bringing for- 
ward her own claims to his property, as soon as France was 
dead, he undertook to protect Laprevotte by uniting with 
her in civil marriage. Less than two years after France's 
death, his widow (she who was Mlle. Laprevotte) married 
a man who had been Madame de Caillavet’s butler. 

France’s only living descendant is Lucien Psichari, his 
grandson, who is also the great-grandson of Ernest Renan. 
If temperament were transmitted by heredity, this young 
man, who unites in his veins the blood of the two greatest 
sceptics of the nineteenth century, should be the embodi- 
ment of religious doubt. But he is an ardent Catholic. 

In the whole course of his literary career, Anatole France 
contrived no irony more cutting, and perhaps more tragic, 


than that of his own personal history. 
Burton Rascoe. 


The Preacher Fried in Oil 


Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis. New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company. $2.50. 


IKE a long, long transcontinental journey, Elmer 

Gantry is at once memorable and extraordinarily 
fatiguing. Memorable, for the sheer unflagging persistence 
of record-breaking denigration; memorable for its bulk, 
weight, and a certain dogged, hearty confidence in its con- 
tents; fatiguing in its appetite for monotony, in its belliger- 
ent taking of one side; in its pauseless series of knockdowns 
administered by the author to his chief character, and in 
the endless kicking him when he is down; fatiguing as 
would be a rather coarse, high-pitched and not altogether 
adult factory-whistle blowing without interruption for the 
length of time it takes to read not much less than 170,000 
words. 

Elmer Gantry is the arch-Babbitt of preachers, a Babbitt 
deprived, by repeated act of his creator, of those lesser hu- 
man weaknesses which made the famous realtor, toward the 
end of his career, not wholly unlikable or unsympathetic. 
Elmer Gantry is not allowed to possess, for more than a 
moment, any trait which can make us believe in his exist- 
ence as a man. He is made up, almost entirely, of con- 
temptible features and actions shared by a number of re- 
ligious boomers, madmen and hypocrites still at large in 
America. He is the step-child of an author’s hatred. He 
is a monster put together by Frankenstein Lewis to serve 
in his war against an Old Testament God, against literal 
interpretation, puritanism, Methodism, hypocrisy, bigotry, 
cruelty and dollar evangelism. But if Elmer Gantry bears 
the brunt, he is far from alone, for Mr. Lewis has sur- 
rounded him with one of the largest collections of thor- 
oughly disagreeable and inhuman people who have ever been 
found between the covers of a single book. 

Gantry is nicknamed Hell-Cat at Terwillinger College, a 
small denominational institution in Kansas. He is a foot- 
ball hero. His classmates dislike him, but are afraid of 
him, outwardly applaud him. Gantry is not a Christer. 
He drinks, swears, smokes and chases the girls, with a too 
easy success. He rooms with the college atheist. He has 
the gift of gab. He is half-converted, by a too easy trick, 
through fear and laziness. He is on his knees, he babbles, 
he prays, he preaches, he converts, he is assigned to a country 
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church, he betrays a country girl, Lulu Bains, much too 
easily, and leaves her flat. He swears off drink and to- 
bacco, and immediately drinks and smokes. He is given a 
better pulpit, where he never preaches, being prevented by 
a two-day bender, with wine and women, as the result of 
which he is fired in disgrace. He becomes a salesman of 
farm implements. He hears a gorgeous female evangelist, 
joins her incredible circus, becomes her lover, betrays her 
(in each case much too easily), and escapes in panic from 
a tabernacle in which she is left to roast alive. “A hundred 
and eleven people died that night, including all of the 
gospel-crew save Elmer.” He joins another female evan- 
gelist, occult and ugly, and is fired for embezzlement. He 
is sent as pastor to Banjo Crossing, learns that virtue pays, 
marries a nice girl (much too easily), and discovers that she 
will never be “a lively lover.” From now on his path rises 
steadily, almost dizzily, via churches in Rudd Center, Vul- 
can and Sparta, to the great height of the Wellspring 
Methodist Church in Zenith, population four hundred thou- 
sand. He immediately goes after the headlines: his first 
sermon is on the topic, “Can Strangers Find Haunts of 
Vice in Zenith?” Lulu is in Zenith, so Gantry takes up 
with her again. He forms a Committee on Public Morals, 
and raids the red-light district. Appointed a lieutenant of 
police for one day, he violently rounds up inoffensive saloon- 
keepers and friendly chippies, who are sent up for heart- 
lessly long terms. His new secretary becomes his mistress, 
and he prepares sermons in their love-nest. Lulu is brutally 
dethroned, his wife is a pale cipher in the dim background. 
Suddenly the book swoops to a melodramatic close. His 
secretary frames him. The papers burst out with a suit for 
alienation of affections to be brought against him by the 
secretary's criminal cuckold husband. But the secretary has 
a record; threatened with arrest on old charges, she signs 
a complete retraction, and disappears. Gantry is vindi- 
cated before the world. Great things are ahead of him: 
a church in New York, the leadership of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Purification of Art and the Press. But he is 
still trembling at the horror of the last close shave. He 
forswears women. He thunders a mighty sermon of 
thanksgiving: “O Lord, Thou hast stooped from Thy 
mighty throne and rescued Thy servant from the assault of 
the mercenaries of Satan!” As he prays aloud, his eye rests 
on the choir, “and for the first time he saw that there was 
a new singer, a girl with charming ankles and lively eyes, 
with whom he would certainly have to become well ac- 
quainted. But the thought was so swift that it did not 
interrupt the pean of his prayer. ....” 

No hasty summary of such a straggling, enormous book 


‘can be entirely fair to it. No summary of Babbitt would 


be fair if it did not take into account that book's occasional 
good-nature, nor the high, roaring abundance of some of its 
burlesque. No summary of Main Street could fairly omit 
the unforgettable, admirable portrait of the doctor. But 
Elmer Gantry is inhabited by no one remotely approaching 
the doctor’s reality, it is far from good-natured, its burlesque 
is acid, obvious, tiresome, and applied with the largest pos- 
sible brush. There is a noticeable difference between the 
first half, miscellaneously unpersuasive, and the last, which 
moves with far more speed and economy, which is better 
reporting, and is not such a wild exaggeration of conditions 
which are well known to exist around us. There are begin- 
nings of characters whom we suspect, wrongly, of being 
about to come to life. The women throughout are phan- 
toms, the shadowy proofs of Elmer’s casual carnality. 
Sharon Falconer, evangelist, alone breathes fire here and 
there, but she does not compose into a comprehensible figure. 
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The men are almost uniformally despicable, and are re- 
vealed with a savagery which is dismally hasty and careless. 
There are acres of talk, most of it apparently from the same 
mouth, though the stage directions give us a variety of 
names. There is a good deal of faithful, exhaustive and 
passably amusing description of physical things—furniture 
bric-a-brac, interiors. And from end to end there booms 
the dreary clamor of a tract. 

As we look back over the story of this cheap, weak vil- 
lain, we are struck by the opportunities it offered which 
Mr. Lewis did not choose to take. Even such an eloq icnt, 
heartless, self-seeking hypocrite as is revealed by the frame- 
work of his life could have been made interesting, could 


have been made to some degree sympathetic. But Flmet 
Gantry is so completely manufactured, so much a butt fo: 
his author’s contempt and will-to-expose that we do not be- 
lieve in his sins simply because we do not believe in him 
at all. If he were in the least attractive, if he had any of 
the gay, irresponsible swagger with which villains can otten 
endear themselves, if we felt in him any independence of his 


creator, we might sit up and listen. Instead, we endur 

A man who is making an effigy of his enemy for public 
burning does not take pains to get a likeness. A few rags, 
a shirt, trousers, sawdust, a broomstick and a large label 
will do the trick well enough. If we would destroy some- 
one by the ancient sorcery of sticking pins into a wax image 
of him, it would not be wise to fashion the wax too accu- 
rately lest we come to look upon it as a work of art, and 
worth preserving. The image of Elmer Gantry is a pin- 
cushion, a pitiful lay figure bristling with the hatred and 
burlesque mockery which Mr. Lewis volleys over the lower 
planes of organized religion and its commercial preachers. 
Elmer Gantry, an effigy rather than a character in a story, 
is roasted anew in every page with such zest that we end by 
feeling in this instance that Mr. Lewis is not a novelist, 
nor a crusader, nor even a propagandist, but simply and 
solely a witch burner. 

Rosert Litrect. 


Useful and Useless 
Anthropology 


Race and History, by Eugéne Pittard. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. History of Civilization Series. Edited 
by C. K. Ogden. 505 pages. $6. 


 _ and the affirmation of racial differences and 
superiorities have now become a matter of religion to 
many, and it is only right that a book written in the real 
scientific spirit about this subject should have as its leitmotiv 
guarded caution and critical abstinence from dogma. If 
these be the supreme virtues of scientific method, no one 
need cavil at M. Pittard’s work, for in its concluding chap- 
ter he sounds an almost nihilistic note. 
superficially reading various passages in this book, may have 
supposed,” he says, “that, in so far as certain times and 
places are concerned, we are to believe that there is evi- 
dence of a relation between Race and History, one condi- 
tioning the other. Yet it will be found that I have re- 
frained from being positive in any sense.” 

This sounds discouragingly guarded, and right through 
the book the author appears to be on the verge of becoming 
completely non-committal and negative. So that when, in 
another part of the conclusion, he rises to a timid hopeful- 
ness and tells us that Anthropology is capable of inspiring 
“the most complete confidence in its future,” we are not 
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quite convinced, and it sounds almost like irony to end the 
book with the statement that “Humanity . . . is in urgent 
need of the help of Anthropology.” 

The fact is that Physical Anthropology, the special 
branch of science professing to study the problem of race, 
has so far given us next to nothing by way of relevant 
answers to any of our urgent problems. No man of sci- 
ence or of common sense—the two terms, alas, are not 
identical—believes in the bumptious affirmations of the 
protagonists of the Nordic Theory. However Aryan or 
Nordic an anthropologist may be—and the present writer 
could substantiate his Nordic claims as well as anyone— 
he cannot honestly maintain that an intelligent Eastern 
European Jew is not his intellectual and moral equal, or 
prefer to associate with uncouth and non-culturable blond 
German and Scandinavian peasants rather than with men 
of the type of Albert Einstein or Franz Boas. On the other 
hand, to deny the practical significance of race, to overlook 
the fact that, after all, it is the problem of outstanding im- 
portance and difficulty in modern society, is to close one’s 
eyes on the very question with which Anthropology must 
deal in one way or another, if it does not wish to become 
a negligible quantity in science. Even the question of the 
Jewish “race” and its contact with Gentiles is, as things 
stand, of paramount importance in the social and cultural 
life of European and American communities. It cannot be 
solved by pogroms, any more than the Negro problem can 
be solved by lynchings. 

The first point, obviously, would be to give a clear defini- 
tion of race, racial unity, and of the really relevant criteria 
by which human beings might be classified into biologically 
homogeneous groups. The second is the question how far 
the intensity and quality of culture depends on certain 
bodily factors, and in what manner. 

To neither of these questions has Anthropology so far 
succeeded in giving us satisfactory answers. What it can 
do and how far it will help us along will be found illus- 
trated in M. Pittard’s book. Indeed, it might be said that 
the volume under review is one of the best summaries of 
the present theoretical standpoints of Physical Anthro- 
pology, worthy indeed of the excellent series in which we 
find it. 

But the fact is that Physical Anthropology has so far 
been predominantly anatomical in its scope, that, even in its 
anatomical researches, it has dealt, not with the living or- 
ganism, but with its dead remains. The cephalic index 
and various minor measurements of the skull and of the 
skeletal parts of the organism have been the principal cri- 
teria in the classification of human varieties. Not one of 
these indices, however, can be shown to be of any real rele- 
vancy. The use of the cephalic index in particular will, in 
my opinion, be quoted in future histories of science as a 
classical example of an entirely unscientific procedure. Its 
choice is entirely arbitrary, its descriptive power nil, and 
its correlation with any other mental or cultural characters 
of man non-existent. The classification which leaves me, a 
brachycephalic Pole, at one end of the scale with Melan- 
esians, Andaman Islanders and Tapiro pygmies, while at 
the other end I see, for instance, my dolichocephalic friend 
Dr. A. C. Hadden of Cambridge surrounded by a host of 
Gulf Papuans, West African Negroes, and tall Scandina- 
vians—such a division of humanity seems to me to be absurd 
on the surface and absurd it remains to the very end. And 
yet hundreds and thousands of people have been let loose 
all over the world armed with a pair of calipers, note-book 
and pencils, and hundreds of thousands have been thus 
measured, recorded and incorporated into learned books, 
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with the result that no two anthropologists agree on the 
meaning of race, while science has been prostituted to poli- 
tical catchwords and low partisan passions. 

There is no doubt that in dealing with human culture, 
with society, or with the human organism, the learned man 
in his arm-chair started from the wrong end, that of the 
dead debris. Life is an unpleasantly protean process, and 
even as you lay hands on it you kill it and have to deal with 
a corpse or a skeleton. Difficulties, similar to those which 
beset the biochemist, beset also the student of the human 
mind, of the human body, and of cultural behavior. But 
in reality the anthropologist has not the same excuse as the 
biochemist. Even if he applied the results of Physiology to 
his material and studied racial varieties in function rather 
than in structure, he might perhaps be able to push his sci- 
ence beyond the dead point at which it is at present stand- 
ing. Studies in the change of structure, extensively carried 
on in America by Boas, Hrdlicka and their school; the 
correlation between race and metabolic processes suggested 
by the work of Sir Arthur Keith and Professor FE. A. 
Hooton; and the biometrical investigations undertaken by 
the schools of Professors Karl Pearson and Raymond Pearl 
—these are, let us hope, the beginning of a new era in 
Physical Anthropology. Whether the results will fulfill all 
we might hope for, cannot be foretold. But it is certain 
that as long as the physical anthropologist remains satisfied 
with his calipers and his measuring rod, he will contribute 
but little to the study of man and of his culture; and it 
must be emphatically repeated that no classification of 
human varieties will have any value until this classification 
can be correlated with cultural effectiveness of race. But, 
as long as we cannot define race or affirm the stability of 
race, a mere empirical correlation is worthless. From this 
point of view, the theory advanced by the prominent 
American scholars just mentioned, that the form of the skull 
changes fundamentally under environmental influences, 
would deal the coup de grace to old-fashioned measuring. 

But the physical anthropologist is not alone to blame 
for methodological sterility. Each correlation must stand 
on two legs, and if the specialist in the human body has 
not arrived at a clear idea of the concept of race, neither 
has the student of human culture yet been able to define 
the nature of his own subject. The implication of each 
racial dogma—whether it comes from the believer in Nordic 
superiority or from the advocate of Ethiopian equality, 
from the Hackenkreuzler or from the Zionist—is that this 
or that race is distinguished by its efficiency in cultural 
achievement. But when you ask the social anthropologist 
what is the nature of human culture, what are the criteria 
of its greater or lesser efficiency, he is as much at a loss for 
a satisfactory answer as Physical Anthropology is at a loss 
to define race. Up till recently, one culture and race— 
that of Western Europe—was able to prove its superiority 
over all the others by the main practical argument—the ul- 
timate ratio rerum of weapons and military apparatus by 
which the white Europeans impressed their “higher moral- 
ity and intelligence’ on other races and pressed out an 
equivalent in material tribute. Japan was the first to queer 
the pitch of the anthropologists—to say nothing of politi- 
cians and diplomatists—who had been relying on this argu- 
ment, and there are signs that some other non-European 
nations may join her. In any case, some of us at least are 
not satisfied with this mere practical index, and feel that 
even in gauging European history we shall have to recon- 
sider the militarist’s argument, as well as the militarist’s 
influence on our culture. 

Anthropology as one of the social sciences steps in at this 
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juncture and with the help of its sweeping glance over a 
variety of human cultures can be of use even to the modern 
sociologist. It can, but it has not so far. The reason for 
this has been and is that till recently most work in cultural 
Anthropology has been devoted to the solving of all sorts 
of problems except those that are really important, such as: 
what are the elements of human culture, what are the laws 
of cultural process, and what is the nature of culture in 
general? These things were taken for granted. Exactly 
as the medieval alchemist took for granted the chemical 
nature of his elements and sought to find only the origin of 
gold and the transformations of one metal into another, so 
many a modern anthropologist imagines that he understands 
the nature of custom, belief and social regularity, the con- 
stitution of a primitive tribe, the relations between economic 
activities and religious practices, and tries merely to trace 
their “origins,” “histories,” and “diffusions.” Most 
achievements of the older schools were dominated by the 
idea of unilateral evolution; at present the dogma of uni- 
central diffusion has taken its place. At best the moderate 
historical schools try to explain “diffusions” and reconstruct 
“histories” on a small scale, but in every single contribution 
of this kind it would be easy to show that the writer should 
have, but has not, devoted as much time to the analysis of 
the belief, custom or institution which he traces, as to its 
“history.” Very often we know the history, but we really 
do not know of what. As examples of such work—often 
very ingenious and learned—I might instance the late Dr. 
Rivers’s History of Melanesian Society, in which I cannot 
recognize one single feature of Melanesian culture, in spite 
of my several years’ residences in that area; or again the 
universal histories of culture recently sketched out by 
Graebner and by Schmidt and Koppers in their well known 
manuals. Not a single element into which they break up 
human civilizations seems to me to hold good in the light 
of a critical analysis. In this connection, M. Pittard pokes 
fun in a very witty and efficient manner at the extreme 
monogenetic views developed by certain writers. He begins 
with Arius Montanus, who “explained how America was 
primitively peopled by the sons of Joctan, great-grandsons 
of Shem, of whom one, Seba, colonized China, and an- 
other, Ophir, went first to the Northwest of the New 
World and then down as far as Peru, whilst the third, 
Jubal, went to Brazil” ; he then mentions Gregorio Garcia, 
who “manifests a belief that the peopling of America was 
effected by Jews”; and goes on to Professor Elliott Smith 
and his school, who, “following up the geographical distri- 
bution of a large number of beliefs, customs and technical 
processes, concluded, by analogy, that the pre-Columbian 
American civilization was derived from the Nile valley.” 

What we need most in modern Anthropology is to under- 
stand the nature of human marriage and the human family; 
of the primitive state and early forms of tribal government; 
of the various forms of economic organization, of legal 
systems, and of moral ideas. Above all, we want to know 
how the various aspects of culture influence one another, 
and in what measure they contribute to the integral work- 
ing of the cultural scheme. 

It is clear that such functional Anthropology would be 
capable of supplying us with criteria of cultural efficiency. 
It could then, given a satisfactory theory of racial indices, 
help us in solving, or at least scientifically approaching, the 
various problems of racial differentiation, racial mixture 
and the relations between races. It would also help us to 
understand better and have a more sympathetic attitude 
toward alien cultures and, therefore, toward alien races. 

BRoNISsLAW MALINOWSKI. 
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Black, White, Red, Yellow 
and the Pintos 


The Ipané, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. New York: 
4. and C. Boni. $1.75. 

Doughty Deeds, Being an Account of the Life of Robert 
Graham of Gartmore, 1735-1797, Poet and Politician, by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. New. York: The Dial 
Press. $3.75, 

A Brazilian Mystic, Being the Life and Miracles of 
Antonio Conselheiro, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


New York: The Dial Press. $4. 


M:& CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM belongs to 
that very select, brave company of true adventur- 
ers who share in common a noble curiosity about the life 
of man. By adventurers I don’t mean soldiers, nor mission 
aries, nor politicians, nor reformers of any sort. I leave 
out, too, all peripatetic prophets, tourists and journalists 
with one eye on the public: 1 mean freemen, who go for 
love into the—to them—strange corners of the world, with 
no ambitions to serve, and no job to do that could bias the 
record they made. You see the list narrows: I have in mind 
at this moment Doughty, and Burton and Hudson, who 
belong roughly to one period; there were a few before and 
there will be a few more afterward, and in the meantime 
there is Cunninghame Graham. 

I don’t know what it is, deep down, that makes the true 
adventurer. They don’t run in a pattern; I never heard 
of any two alike. They do and think and feel vastly dif- 
ferent things: they can’t be accounted for merely on the 
score of humanity and intelligence and curiosity. There is 
something else in a man that invites him to hazards and 
uncertainties for the sake of universal citizenship. They 
see straight, and their records are the only ones I trust. 
Being, nearly all of them, a blend of scholar, scientist and 
poet, their writing is not, professionally speaking, literary. 
It is odd to think of Cunninghame Graham regularly writ- 
ing books; he is so little the dedicated litterateur. In spite 
of his developed and definite style, you need to be reminded 
that he comes of a fine old scribbling family. 

Laird Nicol of Gartmore, that fell old carle, father of 
Doughty Deeds, was the author of that famous pamphlet, 
An Inquiry into the Causes Which Facilitate the Rise and 
Progress of Rebellions and Insurrections in the Highlands 
of Scotland (1747), a source of reference for Sir Walter 
Scott when he wrote Waverley, and Rob Roy. Robert 
Graham of Gartmore wrote good letters and a set of verses 
called, If Doughty Deeds My Lady Please, and got his 
family nickname by them. This Doughty Deeds Graham 
was a comfortably tough-skinned, tender-hearted, moral- 
minded and loose-living gentleman: he gave political al- 
legiance to England, cultural obeisance to France, but his 
true love to Jamaica, that island where he passed his youth 
in a nice balance between the dissipations natural to his age 
and time, and the making of a career for himself. Withal 
he was Scotch and liberal, quite an eighteenth century 
product. He must have had wits and loveableness—I con- 
fess they are not clearly shown in this book. His portraits 
are against him, a pompous, roundish, squirish man with 
a ruddled eye and billowing chin. He tippled with Sheri- 
dan, and swapped political letters with Pitt, his idol and 
leader ; provided for some, at least, of his Jamaican bastards, 
tenderly loved his fragile Creole wife, and was refresh- 
ingly free from pretense of any sort. His famous poem 
goes in the hand gallop that was the proper metre of the 
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day. It is very doughty in its sentiments indeed, and he 
wrote it, probably for his own amusement, when he was 
lingering in his fifties. He was a reasonable man who 
knew the blight of logic when carried too far, and never 
connected his gout with his indulgence in port and rum. 
Thus he remained a pillar of the humanities until the end, 
leaving good memories and sound descendants. Still I pre- 
fer the grim old Laird, his father. 

Now, as you read this book, there is a shadowy overlay 
of resemblance between these two and their descendant as 
he writes about them. Nothing tangible; it is in essence 
merely: but Cunninghame Graham can be placed; you feel 
there is a good accounting for him all along this vanished 
host of Scotch hard-heads and poets. He has a delicious- 
ness of mind that they lacked, and that freedom which 
comes of having early got hold of the key of the world. 
He has been almost everywhere, and everything has had a 
meaning and an interest for him. “Still man exists, black, 
white, red, yellow and the Pintos of the State of Vera 
Cruz.” He has got acquainted with enough of each kind 
and color to discover their under-the-skin likenesses and 
differences, and he tells of them not as if they were shows 
put on for his special amusement, but as human creatures 
that need not be hated, or despised, or feared, or improved. 

I don’t know if The Ipané is his first book. The preface 
makes me think it is, and the date is 1899. The contents, 
too, have that air of being snatched from the four winds 
and tied loosely together in a book. He has written short 
pieces about South America, Iceland, Arabia, Scotland, even 
Texas (just think, Texas was a foreign land to him!) and 
they have a rushing style; but there is time to put in every- 
thing: sidelights and scraps of information most travelers 
forget to add, so that when you see their country for the 
first time you are amazed at all they left out. There is 
this about these stories: you feel that the writer was a par- 
ticipant, not a looker-on. He tells what he knows. 

In his story of Antonio Maciel, later called the Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Graham has depended on Brazilian historians 
for his story, but creates the setting from his own knowl- 
edge of the country. It is a tale of religious frenzy and 
marvel that belongs, so you feel, to any age but this. 

About thirty-five years ago, the mad prophet Antonio 
Conselheiro was killed, and his followers driven from his 
holy city in the desert, after a long siege by Brazilian gov- 
ernment troops. His beginnings were simple. He married 
young, his wife deceived him with many men, and finally 
went away with one of them. Anonio bungled his case, 
thrashed a relative of the seducer and was sent to prison 
for along term. He escaped and disappeared for ten years, 
and returned, emaciated, purified, in the garb of an an- 
chorite. 

To note that he is a marvelous subject for psychiatry is 
beside the point: almost everybody is. Mr. Graham tells 
his story without excursions into the new science, and thus 
considered, Antonio Conselheiro holds his own very well 
among the saints. He seems to have had the fervor of a 
Savonarola, without the senseless hatred and fury, and dis- 
ciples flocked to him. At first, there were only outcasts, 
the simple, and women. Later came vaqueiros, lusty armed 
men on horseback, robbers and desperados of all sorts. It 
is curious to follow the history of a sect in the making, 
when the leader is sincere: seeing how a man, burning in his 
own fire, communicates that fire to others, where it burns 
to a different purpose and intent, so that they must lay 
down rules for the control of it. He became a saint to 
them, and the head of a schismatic sect—for they were all 
nominally Roman Catholic—they endured all persecutions 
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and took to the Sertao, an almost impassable desert, and 
built themselves a city. His spiritual power over his city of 
ruffians grew until Church and State feared him, though 
he never concerned himself with their affairs, and they sent 
four bodies of soldiers, one after another, to reduce him. 
The chronicle of these sieges is too good to be mangled in 
re-telling. It is quite simply one of the best tales I have 
ever read. I think it must be superbly told, for I forgot the 
writing in the story. KATHERINE ANNE Porter. 


The Exploration of James 


Henry James, Man and Author, by Pelham Edgar. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 351 pages. $5. 


ROFESSOR EDGAR’S volume on James seems to be 

intended as a sort of guide-book. What is perhaps most 
needed now, in connection with James, is a thorough explor- 
ation of his fiction to find out what is actually in it—that 
is, precisely what is supposed to happen in each of his novels 
and stories and precisely what inferences we are supposed to 
draw. Bold in certain directions as James was—bold not 
only in the development of his form, but also in the selection 
of his themes—he wrote his fiction under heavy inhibitions, 
the result both of personal shyness and of the peculiar 
moral timidity of his race and day. He dealt with life, 
not superficially, as he has sometimes been accused of do- 
ing, but with a profound understanding of those forces 
which, even among the dreariest American tourists, even in 
the brightest London drawing-room, lie deepest beneath 
the surface; yet the motives of passion and greed which 
are at the bottom of so many of his books are precisely 
those which he has adopted a convention of rarely ex- 
plicitly mentioning; and, as a result of some of the most im- 
portant values being allowed to remain invisible in this way, 
the reader often finds himself bewildered, after finishing one 
of James’s stories, as to just what has taken place. It 
is furthermore true that James's tone is habitually one of 
irony and that this makes it rather difficult for the ordinary 
reader of Anglo-Saxon fiction, who will none the less take 
irony for granted in a foreign writer like Anatole France, 
to understand James’s real point of view; so that many 
monstrosities and fatuities of behavior on the part of James's 
characters, monstrosities and fatuities which he intends to 
figure as such, are often put down by his critics to James’s 
defective sense of reality, which allows him to write of un- 
naturai or ridiculous occurrences as if they were unexcep- 
tionable. Thus, Van Wyck Brooks has complained, in con- 
nection with certain of James’s stories, that they might be 
comprehensible as satires, but that they were inconceivable 
as accounts of actual human conduct; yet these stories—The 
Figure in the Carpet, for example, as to which we have 
James’s own explicit testimony—are certainly satires. So in 
James’s critical and biographical writings, the tone is usually 
unctuous and complacent, but, before the essay or the book 
is finished, all the weak sides of the subject have been ex- 
posed and all his false pretensions sapped. It is, there- 
fore, important that the critic of James should begin b: 
getting him straight. When his readers used to complain 
that they did not understand his novels, James would reply 
that all the clues were supplied, if only the book were read 
with attention. And indeed all the puzzles in James seem 
possible—as they are most interesting—to solve. Jamies 
knows precisely, to the last and obscurest motive, what 
story he is telling, and he knows why he is telling it, that 
is, he knows what significance he attaches to it. Criticism 
of James, as I say, should begin by establishing satisfactorily 
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what happens in each of his stories, and from that point, 
and from that point only, proceed to a consideration of his 
work as a whole. Neither Mr. Brownell, Mr. Ford, Miss 
West nor Mr. Brooks has made any real attempt to do this: 
they all evade, in one way or another, the real difficulties 
of James; and, in consequence, they do not merely arrive at 
divergent opinions of the value of particular books, but even 
give contradictory accounts of what the books are about. 
When one saw that Professor Edgar’s book was principally 
occupied with synopsis, one had hopes that these necessary 
researches had at last been made. But, though Professor 
Edgar writes of James with appreciation and with some 
intelligence, his book is disappointing. A good many of 
James’s stories he plainly misunderstands, and others, like 
The Sacred Fount, he is content to give up altogether, con- 
fessing he can make nothing of them. 

It would take a great deal of space to discuss at all ade- 
quately the problems raised by James’s fiction; but I should 
like to point out a few of the matters which it seems to me 
ought to be definitely settled before any attempt is made to 
interpret it. In the first place, the aspect of James of 
which The Sacred Fount is the extreme example has always 
been a great stumbling-block. If the narrator of The Sacred 
Fount, who is the type par excellence of a whole group of 
James’s heroes, is intended to be taken seriously, then the 
novel ‘is ridiculous: what is the dignity or the interest of 
an individual who, as Miss West has said, expends as much 
intellectual energy on the unsuccessful attempt, at a week- 
end party, to pry into other people’s love-affairs, love affairs 
in which he has no personal interest, as can ever have been 
applied by Kant to the composition of his Critique? What 
was James’s motive in writing such a book and what feelings 
did he expect us to have about it? I think the answer will 
be perfectly plain if we examine a very similar story, The 
Aspern Papers. The Aspern Papers, like The Sacred Fount, 
is told by a person who is extremely curious about other 
people’s affairs. Hearing that the mistress, now grown old, 
and the illegitimate daughter of a celebrated poet, now long 
dead, are still living on at Venice, he goes there, makes their 
«acquaintance, becomes a lodger in their household and finally 
pays court to the daughter, herself by no means young, with 
the object of gaining possession of certain personal papers 
of the poet in the family’s possession. The old lady, how- 
ever, in the end, definitively foils his attempt by burning the 
papers. The point is that the passion of the narrator for 
uncovering the private affairs of even a great poet is thor- 
oughly disreputable and that, in deceiving the daughter of 
the man whose genius he so much admires, he is behaving 
abominably. In this case, there is no doubt of James's atti- 
tude. The Sacred Fount is a little more equivocal; but, 


when one compares it to The Aspern Papers, one can no - 


longer remain in doubt as to what James’s intention is: one 
of the ladies upon whom the gentleman in The Sacred 
Fount is so diligently occupied in spying confronts him and 
puts him to rout, just as Miss Bordereau does with the 
hero of The Aspern Papers; he is still convinced that his 
findings are accurate; but “what I too fatally lacked was 
her tone.”” She is able to face him down, even when she is 
lying, because she has the forces of life on her side, the life 
from which this arid observer is not merely detached but 
isolated: The Sacred Fount, from which he sees his friends 
mysteriously receiving draughts which render them more 
amiable and more attractive, is not merely, as he has decided, 
in formulating his pedantic theory, their intercourse with 
lovers younger than themselves, but the fount of love itself 
to which he himself has no access and of which, in conse- 
quence, he has no true understanding. And when we have 
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realized this, we become aware of the close connection be- 
tween The Sacred Fount and many of James’s other novels. 
From Mademoiselle de Mauves to The Ambassadors, James 
is preoccupied with the fastidious and scrupulous, but basi- 
cally timid and undervitalized — the perhaps essentially 
American—type of man who is foredoomed to remain a 
spectator of life and never to experience either its suffering 
or its joy. James himself was such a man and he was able to 
see the type from all sides. Sometimes, as in The Europeans, 
he makes him gently ridiculous; sometimes, as in Made- 
moiselle de Mauves, he makes him dignified and almost 
heroic; sometimes, as in The Ambassadors, he makes 
attractive and touching; rarely, as in The Beast in 
Jungle, does he make him hysterically tragic. 

And the other principal protagonist of James is the 
feminine counterpart of this type—the American, or the 
English, woman highly sensitive and intelligent, but with 
some Puritan blindness of the senses or atrophy of the emo- 
tions. James's special understanding of this type explains 
his taste for very young girls as heroines and his remarkable 
success with them. The scandals of The Awkward Age and 
of What Masie Knew derive their interest from the inno- 
cence of the heroines, who are not yet old enough to feel the 
passions of their elders and who do not really know what 


he male 
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is going on. In some stories, as in the case of t 
type, the innocent young girl is made comic: Professor Edgar 
quite misunderstands The Marriages, which Robert Louis 
Stevenson roared over: he supposes that James believes the 
heroine to have behaved admirably: the point is that 
through her complete inability to imagine the realities 
of sexual relationship, she has behaved disastrously and 
With this clue, it becomes possible to understand 
I the comedy 


stupidly. 
some of the more submerged of James’s themes: 
of The Reverberator arises from the utter sexual apathy of 
the heroine who, though she is so pretty that men are always 
falling madly in love with her, is none the less totally incap- 
able of grasping what courtship and marriage mean and is 
quite content to go on eating marrons glacés, in a hotel 
parlor with her father and sister, all her life; the central 
subject of The Bostonians is the self-deception and self-in- 
comprehension of the Lesbian Boston lady, who mistakes her 
attachment for a young girl evangelist for an inspiration to 
save the cause of feminism; and the tragedy of The Wings 
of the Dove lies in the fact that the exquisite but anamic 
heroine, whose doctor has discovered that her condition is 
growing worse through emotional starvation, should be able 
to inspire interest only through her moral and, as it were, 
through her purely zxsthetic qualities. This brings us to the 
most curious example of James's treatment of a subject of 
this kind: The Turn of the Screw. So far as I know, Miss 
Edna Kenton is the only critic who, in writing of The Turn 
of the Screw, has realized that it is not a ghost story at all: 
it is a story of hallucinations arising from sexual repression 
and the deceptions of the subconscious “censor,” and mani- 
festing themselves on principles with which we have been 
familiarized by Freud. If you doubt this, read James's pret- 
ace and observe that, in the collected edition, The Turn ot 
the Screw is not even included in the same volume with the 
ghost stories. 

The “psychological” passages in James are usually occu- 
pied merely with sensation, with a sort of impressionism ; 
they tell of a world only dimly apprehended by the char- 
acters. But the real psychology lies below and is part of a 
world that, by James himself, was apprehended clearly. At 
bottom, James was as scientifically modern and as “tough- 
minded” as his brother William. 

EpMuUND WILSON. 
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Politics and Human Beings 


Man and the State, by William Ernest Hocking. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 462 pages. $2. 
The Science and Method of Politics, by G. E. G. Catlin. 


: New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 360 pages. $3.50. 

i T is not easy to give a just account and estimate of Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s book. The work is too rich and varied 
q in contents for that. With no parade of learning, it is in- 


formed with great scholarship. Knowledge extends not 
only to the diversity of theory which complicates historic 
& political philosophy, but to political events past and con- 
| temporary. While Mr. Hocking is a clear and vigorous 
' writer, his plan calls for a certain diffuseness of treatment. 
Like a good teacher, he raises certain issues, suggests cer- 
tain tentative conclusions, returns to the main problems with 
added material, introduces new material and opposed con- 
t ceptions, makes his original suggestions more definite, and 
so on. These pedagogical traits which make for the educa- 
fy tion of the reader—provided he is willing to do some think- 
ing as he reads—do not conduce to a summarized review. 
The attempt to present an outline results, more than is 
ai usually the case, in producing a skeleton which lacks the 
' flesh and blood of the original. 
Ft In fine, the book is a presentation of the theory of the 
state which derives from the doctrines of German idealism, 
especially Hegel, which see in the state an externalization 
of will and reason. But the idealistic account is edited in a 
modern version. There is no recourse, in form, to the Ab- 
¢ solute. The start is made from psychological conceptions 
: and empirical material and without at any point exhibiting 
overt resort to metaphysical considerations. Yet the latter 
remain, to my mind, the sources of the ultimate premises. 
One who, like the present writer, accepts a different 
philosophy, can only say that, given the premises, Mr. 
a 5 Hocking has presented the conclusions in the form least re- 
pellent, most seductive, to modern empirical ideas—or 
prejudices, if you will. 
: His general formula is: “The form of the state’s aim is 
the making of history; its substance is the making of men.” 
History-making has two phases, the “commotive,” by which 
the diverse impulses of men are brought into united pur- 
pose and action, making and remaking of groups; and 
“term-making,” the arbitrative process of the judiciary and 
of legislation. The state, as the fullest and widest inter- 
penetration of promoter and adjuster, is the maker of his- 
tory. What is common to both functions is survey and 
revision of bare impulse by reflection, which, in introducing 
a common purpose, unifies, generalizes and renders perma- 
nent. ‘Thus the commotive process takes the form of will, 
and the term-making the form of reason. Because men 
have to think about their manifold group-life as a whole, 
the outcome is the state, the objectified purpose and reason 
of men. 
a Here, implicitly, is the first of the unexamined funda- 
mental premises, the idea of a necessary, inclusive and domi- 
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f nating totality. The point of view necessarily makes Hock- 

4 ing hostile to the theories which put emphasis upon groups, 

i and which conceive the state as one among many forms of 

: grouping. But I cannot see that, at bottom, his adverse 

4 criticisms rest upon anything more than an assumption of 
comprehensive totality. The assumption becomes explicit 
. in his treatment of the purpose of the state. Here, too, 
i: the argument rests upon the unquestioned premise of 
monism. It is not enough to discover the functions actually 
exercised by states. These, according to him, are but frag- 
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ments of a single unifying aim, which must be brought to 
light if we are to understand the state. Because of the all- 
inclusive character of the state and the oneness of its pur- 
pose, the state is the source and guarantee of all that is 
valid and valuable in every form of social life. The state 
is “a permanent order, an available storehouse of acquired 
wisdom, the conquest of disorder by peace, and of chance 
by impersonal reason and justice.” 

An empiricist, of a cynical turn, might remark that waging 
war instead of conquest by peace, and the maintenance and 
the interests of one class at the expense of those of other 
classes, rather than impartial justice, have been in fact 
the most characteristic phenomena of states. But it may 
at least be urged that Mr. Hocking exhibits an unrestrained 
tendency to assume that all values due to all forms of asso- 
ciation, when they are reflected upon, are the work of the 
state. Thus, in relation to all other grouping, he says that 
the state is the means of making permanent all those which 
should, in the eye of reason, be permanent, and transient 
all those which ought to pass. He says that the emancipa- 
tion of individuals from the overweening claims of special 
groups is the deed of the state. “The evolution of the 
state . . . makes individuals aware of themselves as ultimate 
denominators of all social groups.”” The conclusion fol- 
lows logically from the assumptions of totality and monistic 
unity. Its agreement with facts is another matter. It is 
certainly arguable that the consequences of value which 
Hocking attributes to the state may be ascribed te other 
social conditions which have produced both modern states 
and the goods upon which he rightly sets store. The idea 
that forces, ultimately non-political, have generated states, 
groups and the liberation of individuals is certainly simpler 
than Hocking’s imputation of all results to the state. 

That the making of men is the substance of the state’s 
a conclusion reached largely on_ psychological 


aim is 
grounds, involving the same premise of unity and 
totality. The “quest for power” is the fundamental 


and uniiying thing in human nature. It is an instinct 
which is in all instincts. Itis vital impetus itself; 
the craving for potericy is life. Power is also part of every 
good end which the operation of the will to power achieves. 
But the will demands a permanent effect, and this can be 
secured only through a circuit of individual wills which 
gives unity and comprehensiveness—once more the state. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Hocking’s pur- 
pose is not the adulation of the state per se. Ultimate em- 
phasis falls upon individuals. Each individual is a “micro- 
state.”” The state is the indispensable means of their realiza- 
tion of themselves, and as an indispensable means it is also 
an integral part of their achievement of themselves. Whether 
or not the underlying import of the Hegelian theory was 
to justify the power of the national state, the charge cannot 
be brought against Hocking. Rather, I should say, pos- 
sessed of a philosophy which demands an objectified reason 
and will, he fastens upon the state to meet the specification. 

Mr. Catlin’s book is brilliantly written. Brilliance, how- 
ever, implies reflection from a surface, while his account of 
the problem and method of a science of politics has depth 
and reach. His purpose is pragmatic, as Hocking’s is not. 
He is not concerned with what the state is in essence and 
external idea, but with the question of how men are to con- 
trol political forces for their good instead of being hurried 
by them to evil and catastrophe. The problem of control 
is central in his entire treatment. It leads him to com- 


mence with a discussion of the nature of history. For “to 
know history is to control power,” and “history is the move- 
ment of all moving things and the knowledge of this move- 
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Ten Years of War and 


Peace 
By Archibald Cary Coolidge 


As a lifelong student of history and an exper- 
ienced diplomat, Prof. Coolidge in these papers 
considers contemporary European politics and 
our own foreign policy from a peculiarly in- 
timate point of view. $3.00. Immediately. 


German Afters War 


Problems 
By Kuno Francke 


A keen observer of social and intellectual con- 
ditions here discusses the forces that have made 
possible Germany’s advance to national recov- 
ery and international coéperation. $1.50 


Congress 
By Robert Luce 


“He puts the American reading public in his 
debt since he conveys concisely the kind of in- 
formation that is most frequently lacking in 
public comment upon the sins of omission 
and commission of which Congress is supposed 
to be guilty.” — Review of Reviews. $1.50 


International Prices 
By James W. Angell 


A history, criticism, and restatement of prob- 
lems arising in international trade and finance. 
“A valuable addition to the literature on in- 
ternational prjce relationships.” — Bankers 
Magazine (London). $5.00 


Forests and SeazPower 
By Robert G. Albion 


This study of the timber problem of the British 
Navy from 1652 to 1862 is, according to the 
Hartford Courant, “as fascinating as a ro- 
mance. . . . When to this charm of subject is 
added the lure of Mr. Albion’s literary style, the 
monograph takes on real distinction.” $5.00 


The Insurance Commisz 


sioner in United States 
By Edwin W. Patterson 


Describes and interprets one of the oldest of 
the governmental agencies engaged in the reg- 
ulation of private enterprises. $6.00 





Judaism 

By George Foot Moore 
Laymen as well as scholars will be profoundly 
interested in this study of Judaism during the 
centuries when it assumed definitive form, in 
the tradition it has always regarded as : 
thentic; illuminating for the whole history of 
the early Christian era. 2vols. $1 


Symbolism and Truth 
By Ralph M. Eaton 
“The importance and merit of the book a 
contribution to the theory of knowledge and of 
symbols is indisputable.””"— Mind. “ A worth 


while book.” — Philosophical Review. $4. 
Saving Eyesight After 
Midelife 
By Dr. J. Herbert Waite 


Deals with those major degenerative diseases 
of the eye that arise after mid-life and contrib 
ute over half of all the causes of blindness; a 
new volume of the Harvard Health Talks for 
non-professional readers. $1.00 
Niigrations of Birds 
By Alexander Wetmore 
“From beginning to end the book is filled with 
most fascinating material, and even the casual | 
reader not definitely interested in the subject | 
will find it hard to lay down.” — Cleveland 


Topics. $2.50 


The Pack of Autolycus 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins 
Reproductions of old woodcuts enliven this 
already lively volume of old ballads dealing 
with strange and marvelous happenings, prod- 
igies, murders, and sudden death; their in- 
terest is undimmed by the lapse of time. $5.00 


° 

Prints and Books 
By William M. Ivins, Jr. 
“Exceptional if so many ways, this book has 
the freshness and sprightly movement which 
makes it appealing, readable, entertaining, 
even at first glance; and at the same time is 
filled with keen and broad perceptions of the 
larger aspects of the field.” — Saturday Re- 
view. Second Impression. $5.00 
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ment; it is cognized change.” Only as we know this move- 
ment, we are in a position to control that phase of the move- 
ment in which we are directly implicated. Otherwise, the 
moving situation fatally controls us. Knowledge of the re- 
lations of cause and effect in the historical world can alone 
save us from living in a dream-world. In the latter, con- 
sequences are taken as the results of wishes; in the historical 
world, he who wills the end must will the means. 

Mr. Catlin then engages in a truly brilliant criticism of 
the various schools of history-writing: accumulation of 
facts, the humanistic treatment, subdivided into the homiletic 
and literary, the immersion or re-living theory of Croce, the 
Hegelian philosophy, the “scientific” historians. He then 
considers the general contrast of the utilitarian and poetic 
treatments of history. From each species he derives its con- 
tributing factor. He does full justice to the poetic and re- 
ligious treatment of history—only the result is poetry and 
religious experience, not history, immediately appreciated 
values, not a method of control. Moreover, “to the precise 
degree to which history becomes out of touch with the 
practical problems of our own day, it approximates, if it is 
to remain valuable, to poetry.” History cannot become a 
science, but it is, provided that the historian is aware of 
what it is about, the source and only source of the material 
of the social sciences, especially politics. History must be 
selective, and selection implies a dominating purpose— 
which, as we have already noted, is control. “The rise of 
the demand to understand the course of events, the under- 
lying system, is the complement of the attempt t& build up 
an educated citizen body, and is a demand which cannot be 
treated with contempt.” 

Catlin, therefore, takes issue with those who hold that 
history cannot be a source of political instruction because 
it is concerned with unique, unreduplicable events performed 
by unique individuals as well as with those who make it a 
bare record of past events. Human nature exhibits a cer- 
tain consistency in human behavior, and history exhibits 
situations which are sufficiently similar to one another to 
evoke recurrent ways of dealing with them. ‘The content 
of historical events may be infinitely diversified, but it mani- 
fests also certain generic and constant forms, social ex- 
pedients and policies. These three things, human nature 
(as revealed in psychology), environmental difficulties and 
social expedients, supply the conditions of a genuine political 
science. “For the social scientist the study of History is 
the study of human method.” 

Political science, like physical and economic science, de- 
mands abstractions, for only through these do the constant 
and recurrent forms emerge from the welter of diversified 
and ever-changing content. Psychology gives the key to 
the abstractions to be made and used. “Political man” is a 
justifiable abstraction. But the subject-matter of politics 
is not the state or states, an assumption which is a survival 
of the struggle for supremacy between church and state. 
Political processes are not those which grow out of the ac- 
tivities of some sixty states, but those exhibited in acts re- 
peated countless times a day. The student of politics must 
discover what is the political act, an act which is common- 
place and constantly recurring in the everyday processes of 
living. The abstraction which Catlin himself fastens upon 
as the source of the hypothesis without which scientific 
method is impossible is that “man in his political actions is 
moved by the desire for power or, more precisely, to execute 
his own will.” The whole tenor of Catlin’s treatment 
makes it clear that he regards economic science as much 
more advanced than political, and that he is in search of a 
concept which will have the scope and fertility which the 
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abstraction of acquisitive man has manifested. It would be 
true, I think, to his spirit to say that politics is as much 
hampered by restriction to states and their governments 
as economics would be if it were confined to public finance. 
From this point of view, the economic parallel to Hock- 
ing’s effort would be to try to show that all the activities 
of private human beings to obtain the relief, comfort, se- 
curity and prestige which come from wealth, are, in ultimate 
analysis, merely phenomena of public finance. 

I regret that limitations of space forbid following Catlin 
through his account of the place of politics among the so- 
cial sciences, a discussion which deals mainly with its rela- 
tions to sociology, anthropology and psychology. 

The impression left upon me by this book is one of 
wholesomeness, like a refreshing breeze blowing through a 
close atmosphere. It is a book to be reckoned with by all 
students of social affairs. It is a curious coincidence that 
Catlin and Hocking both assume the same _ psychological 
foundation: will and will to power. Yet the two have 
built radically different structures upon the same basis. 
Both may be wrong, but only one can be right. Mr. Catlin 
saves his will to power from being mythological by con- 
ceiving will as desire to attain one’s ends when others are 
implicated. But I sometimes wonder whether all human 
theorizing would not be furthered by an agreement wholly to 
eliminate the word “will,” at least for a generation or two. 
It is a popular term, having no place even in psychological 
science save as something to be analyzed, as presenting a 
problem. Back of the question of execution of purposes lies 
that of their formation. Mr. Catlin can hardly be blamed 
for omitting in this particular treatise consideration of that 
theme. But it’is not a question which can be ignored in the 
discussion of politics itself, however inappropriate it may be 
to a preliminary discussion of its methods and problems. It 
is a problem having a psychological phase, but it is also : 
problem of the social sciences. Does politics accept aims 
as given to it and consider simply their execution? If so, 
the abstraction of political man can perhaps be maintained, 
but only at the expense of ruling out considerations of the 
greatest human concern. And I wonder what some of the 
younger economists will have to say about the virtual as- 
sumption that economics has attained such scientific status 
that it may be taken as a model for a sister social science. 
But in spite of these reservations and others which migh 
be made, the book should serve as a definite and fresh point 
of departure, not only for “politicists,” but for all occupied 
with the problems and methods of the human sciences, of 


ultimate highest concern for human beings. 
Joun Dewey. 


The Arabic Sources of Dante 


Islam and the Divine Comedy, by Miguel Asin: trans- 
fated and abridged by Harold Sunderland. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 295 pages. $5. 


HE Spanish original of this translation appeared in 

1919. The author is Professor of Arabic at the 
University of Madrid. He is a Catholic priest as well. 
Coming from such a source, the thesis that Moslem litera- 
ture supplied sufficient models for the Divine Comedy 
caused a flutter among Dantist dovecotes—especially in 
Italy. It was intolerable to think of the supreme national 
and Catholic poet as in any sense a disciple of the paynim. 
Also, scholars, like statesmen, reluctantly admit correction 
of established frontiers—especially if rectification means 
having to master another and difficult tongue. Asin has 
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remained far from silent in the controversy. The present 
translation is avowedly an appeal to a less prejudiced pub- 
lic. It is only a pity that some revision was not undertaken. 
Certain defects in the argument might easily have been 
removed—especially a rather pervasive tendency to force 
correspondences unduly. I may cite a few random in- 
stances. 

Comparing the Comedy with the Isra—or legend of 
Mahomet’s miraculous night journey from Mecca to 
Jerusalem—Asin remarks that “in both legends the first 
stage comprises the ascent of a steep mountain.” Certain 
wild beasts prevent Dante from ascending. Presently, these 
are described as, in both stories, “barring the pilgrim’s path 
to hell.” They are bent on driving Dante thither. “As 
in Dante,” says Asin, “Jerusalem is the starting-point of 
Mahomet’s Mirai, or Ascension.” Dante does not start 
from Jerusalem. Like his Moslem prototype, “before en- 
tering the celestial mansions, Dante has to be purified 
thrice in three different streams.” He is cleansed the first 
time by dew, and far from any stream. Cato does not “with 
his own hands” wash Dante’s face. ‘Matilda and Statius” 
de not immerse him in Lethe and Eunoe. For Dante, at 
least, the Cherubim are not nearest to the divine throne. It 
does not strengthen a dubious parallel to describe Dante’s 
Eagle as “formed of myriads of resplendent spirits all wings 
and faces.” The resplendence of Dante’s blessed spirits 
hides all feature, and they have no wings. Spirits in 
Dante’s limbo are not “acquainted and converse with both 
the blessed and the damned”—attractive as the idea is for 
limbo. Serpents do not, in™ Dante’s hell, devour the 
thieves. They interchange natures. Biblical and mytho- 
logical accounts do justify Dante putting the “giants” in 
hell. Mythology showed them rebels against “high Jove.” 
Biblical commentators declared them “begotten by devils.” 
Dante’s tardy penitents are not “punished by being withheld 
indefinitely from the place of expiation.’”” The period of 
their probation is exactly defined. It is not conveniently 
true that “no details are given” as to “the geometrical rela- 
tionship” between Dante’s three circles symbolizing the 
Trinity. Dante's circles must be concentric, or they would 
not be “d’una continenza,” of one spatial content. 

These are surely not wilful misrepresentations. In at 
least one highly important comparison, the author honestly 
but mistakenly weakens his own case. He adniits that in 
the conception of beatitude “Dante adopted the point of 
view of a voluntaryist, and Ibn Arabi that of an intel- 
lectualist.” In Paradise xxviii, 106-114, Dante explicitly 
professes the “intellectualist”—or Thomist—point of view. 
It is doubtless enthusiasm that occasionally blinds our 
author, the courage in excess of a great conviction. And 
the same sanguine mood betrays itself in such confident 
phrases as “this is undeniably a copy,” or “clearly the 
model,” or “evidently an adaptation,” or “it is surely ob- 
vious that,” etc. Sometimes he proves too much. If, for 
instance, Tundal before Dante recast the Moslem limbo 
into Christian form, there would be no need, as stated, for 
Dante to go back to a Moslem source. 

Still, the Spanish scholar has made out a case that cannot, 
I think, be laid on the table. More, and perhaps more 
critical, investigation is called for—but it is called for. An- 
tecedent probability is for, not against, his thesis. Two 
large historical facts support it. Whereas the Christian 
Church officially discouraged imaginative speculation about 
the future life, the Moslem rioted in such imaginings. The 
so-called precursors of the Comedy in Christian literature 
are bald and crude enough; whereas in Islam there lay at 
hand for Dante a huge body of eschatological material, both 
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in widely disseminated popular legend and in philosophically 
indoctrinated allegory, strangely like his own. The second 
fact is that this literature flowered in European soil—in 
Sicily and Spain. It is significant that the Moslem writer 
closest in spirit and substance to Dante wrote in Spain only 
a generation previous. This is the Murcian poet, philoso- 
pher, mystic—Ibn Arabi. 

Curious and disturbing as are Ibn Arabi’s anticipations 
of the Divine Comedy, his anticipation of the dolce stil 
nuovo, in doctrine and expression, is perhaps even more so. 
He was the chief of a school of poetry which took for its 
theme love, conceived as at once violently passionate, and 
yet resolutely chaste. As denying nature, this ideal invited 
tragic treatment; as aspiring above nature, a spiritual], 
exalted treatment. Ibn Arabi expresses both moods. So 
Guido Cavalcanti, Dante’s “first friend”—though Guido 
stresses the tragic mood. Dante began in this tragic mood 
but rises to, and dwells in, the “matter new and nobler” o: 
spiritual exaltation. By strange coincidence, also, as in th: 
Banquet, Dante meets the charge of sensualism by showing 
his love-poems as allegories, so precisely had Ibn Arabi don 
in his Dakhair, or Treasures of Lovers. 

Asin marks also correspondences between Dante and Ibn 
Arabi in the higher reaches of metaphysics and even the- 
ology. But even to touch on these is beyond the possible 
scope of this review. 

One thing is obvious. The more important of these 
Arabic documents should be translated—especially the 
salient writings of Ibn Arabi. Serious students of Dante 
may ultimately be driven to learn Arabic; but they will 
probably need further convincing. If they will not go to 
Mahomet, let Mahomet be brought to them. 

jJerrerson B, FLETCHER. 


The Poetry of Hart Crane 


White Buildings, by Hart Crane. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 77 pages. $2. 


T this hour I rage at the common practice of Amer- 

ican reviewers in heaping superlative praise on 

mediocre books. For they have dulled the American ear 

with much shouting, jaded us to a sterile scepticism, and 

left me almost helpless before my need to distinguish Hart 
Crane from scores of respectable and talented poets. 

Mr. Crane, whose first book, White Buildings, has just 
appeared, is different from these, not in degree but in stuff. 
It is not that he writes better than Miss Millay; or that he 
handles subtler rhythms than Sandburg; or that he tells a 
more tragical tale than Frost, or a more wistful than Eliot. 
All of this would be untrue and aside the point. Mr. 
Crane’s poems are as distinct from those of other contem- 
porary American poets as one metal from another. 

This man is a mystical maker: he belongs to a group ot 
poets who create their world, rather than arrange it; and 
who employ the idiom of their fellows with divine arbi- 
trariness to model the vision of themselves. So Michel- 
angelo used stone; so El Greco painted. But we have 
grown so docile before language (read: realistic) and our 
poets so prone to let language bespeak them, that we forgct 
the poet’s right, dynamically to make words express a vision 
which those words have never expressed before and which, 
hence, by the law of inertia, they resist expressing. 

The obscurity of Hart Crane is his creative temper. If 
you go in a geometrical mood to El Greco, or in an 
anatomical to Michelangelo, you will find them, too, ob- 
scure. The surface means of Mr. Crane are traditional 
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enough: in his prosody, in his rhythms, he is closer to his 
literary fathers than a dozen acceptable contemporary 
poets. It is the heart of his vision that is new. And it is 
in this essential matter that we are all debauched. We 
expect our poets to be superficially “new,” and yet to be 
sure to tell us what we had before; to use words to tell us 
what those words have told before. That is why every 
age’s Longfellow or Millay is pleasing. They are the 
soothers, in subtly disguised rhymes, of our half-shriven 
senses ; the helpers of our need to be prettily confessed. But 
a Rimbaud—a Crane—are makers. ‘They seize the raw 
stone, the hot metal of an inherited language; and from it, 
they make. 

When Mr. Crane was fourteen or so, he wrote exquisite 
imagistic verse which you will not find printed in this vol- 
ume. His outset, as Mr. Allen Tate makes clear in an 
introduction worthy of the volume, was that mastery of 
the current poetical forms to which most poets are satisfied 
to aspire. The man who could make this music: 


O, I have known metallic paradises 
Where cuckoos clucked to finches 
Above the deft catastrophes of drums. 
While titters hailed the groans of death, 
Beneath gyrating awnings I have seen 
The incunabula of the divine grotesque. 
This music has a reassuring way. 


or this almost unequaled vision of the sea: 


—And yet this great wink of eternity, 

Of rimless floods, unfettered leewardings, 
Samite sheeted and processioned where 

Her undinal vast belly moonward bends, 
Laughing the wrapt inflections of our love; 


clearly deserves the common praise accorded to magicians . 


of the word. And doubtless, had Mr. Crane stopped with 
his pictorial genius and nursed it and exploited it, he would 
not be the obscure poet he is likely ever to remain. But he 
has taken his mastery of verse as a mere tool: he has 
grasped his power, as sure and careless as he could, for his 
commanding purpose. And this purpose is the creating of 
absolute images from words, for the experience of his 
reader. 

“Take this sea,” he goes on from the last stanza I have 


quoted : 


Take this sea, whose diapason knells 

On scrolls of silver snowy sentences, 

The sceptred terror of whose sessions rends 
As her demeanors motion well or ill, 

All but the pieties of lovers’ hands... . 


What indeed is the poet doing? It is not easy to tell. 
Yet if you will follow his intention here, you will be within 
the threshold of a wondrous art—of a true poetic: and 
whether such a journey is worth your effort, you, who 
devote twenty hours to get from Chicago to New York, may 
decide for yourself. 

Mr. Crane infuses his own sense and vision into a vision 
(here) of the sea: and his sense of the sea into his own 
vision. From that swirling congeries of vibrant charges 
(positive, negative—electric) which make up his con- 
sciousness, he creates a new poetic Atom. You will find in 
the successful poems of this man no statement: for state- 
ment is judgment, and the ingredients of his process ante- 
date judgment, being indeed the “protons and electrons” of 
his vision. 
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eo " . 
A diagram may clear his difficulty, his distinction from 
other poets, and his value as an artist: 





The lower line denotes what we shall call the sequence o: 
thoughts and sensations in the poet’s mind. a, for instance, 
might be primarily thought or sensation; mediately, of 
course, it is both. As a mediate term in a sequence, it flows 
into 6. But as an organic whole, it throws up the image A 
which appears on paper. The complex a has now flowed 
into 6: 6, an analogous complex, throws up B which is the 
second image to appear in the written poem. And so on, 
to e—and to E. 

You have here, then, two successions, abcde and ABCDF, 
of which only the latter actually appears as the poem. Ou: 
logical sense and our sensory waking mind, however, accept 
only the sequence abcde. ABCDE is not a sequence at al! ; 
it isa structure. It is a group of images seemingly independ- 
ent of the time-sequence, of the space-sequence, of the cause- 
and-effect or logic-sequence which denote our phenomena! 
world, and without which our sense and thought in the 
phenomenal world are illogical and unthinkable. ABCDE 
is a constructed image of a noumenal world; phenomenal 
qualities and sequences are implicit in its creation, (the 
relation between abcde and ABCDE): so that we possess 
in ABCDE an immediate experience of a world mystically 
arising from our categories of time-space-logic, yet somehow 
transcending them as flame transcends—the material which 
burns—or as the Real transcends and yet inheres in the 
Apparent. 

In the wsthetic expression of this process lies the import- 
ance of Hart Crane. Whether he always succeeds—whether 
always his poem is a structure ABCDE arising from the 
poet’s sensory and logical process abcde, is a question which 
the reader must answer for himself. I do not feel that 
Mr. Crane succeeds uniformly. Very often his poems fal! 
apart, for me, into mere heaps of rhetorical beauties—o! 
marvelous glimpses that subside in darkness, lacking both 
the phenomenal and the noumenal Logos. But when he 
does succeed—as in For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen, At Melville’s Tomb, Lachrymz Christi, the cory 
bantic Wine Menagerie or the six Voyages—he succeeds on 
a level which stands hierarchically first; since the one truc 
hierarchy in the world is that of consciousness and of ex- 


perience of the Real. 
WALDpDo FRANK. 








Contributors 


4 Burton Rascoe, formerly literary editor of the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Herald Tribune, writes a 
syndicated daily column under the title, The Daybook 
of a New Yorker, and a syndicated weekly article on 
books. 

BroNISLAW MALINOWSKI, well known anthropologist, is a 
professor at the London School of Economics. His latest 
book, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, will be pub- 
lished this spring by Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

KATHERINE ANNE Porter, author of an Outline of Mexican 
Popular Arts, is a short-story writer and contributor to 
contemporary periodicals. 

Jerrerson B. FLeTcHer is professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture in Columbia University. He is the author of The 
Religion of Beauty in Woman, Symbolism of the Divine 
Comedy, and other books, i} 
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| e 
Rise of American Islanders 
Ci ili ti by Helen Hull 
Vv 1Za on There emerges in this novel a heroine 
who will take her place among the 
by Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard er, re ae ee oe 
ure, $2.50 
Here is a new book on new lines by two historians whose Dawn 
work is known to all New Republic readers—It is a syn- by Irving Bacheller 
thesis of American history rather than an outline—It is A lost romance of the time of Christ— 
an illumination of the growth of American culture rather = and thrilling, with all the sweep 
than a popularization of orthodox political history—It is “Ben Hur.” $2.50 
an interpretation of American life unlike any yet writ- Til A Bend The Allinghams 
ten. Decorations by Wilfred Jones. 2 vols. $12.50 artes A. bea 
by May Sinclair 


Your Money’s Worth wihed et wAsee Severs” in ts ae 
A Study in the Waste of the Consumer’s Dollar lightful study of children growi z up. 


by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 
ro | tent 43 ae Dear Old Templeton 
Read the condensel chapters of this book in the New Republic; the sample will make . 
by Alice Brown 


you want it all later. A book for the consumers of America, written with the pun- 
gency and penetration which made “The Tragedy of Waste” such a notable study in Alice Brown has never been more 
economics. $2.00 gently humorous or more artful in char 


¢o 


acter drawing than in this nove 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY A Reporter en ROneste 


The Logic of Modern An Experiment With |... }.. . ov" ve ae ~ . re 


Physics Time Civil War gives a new picture of Li 











by P.W. Bridgman by J. W. Dunne coln and scenes behind the oom g 
This noted physicist examines contem- An account of a scientific discovery front. 31.60 
porary physical thought and science in a which necessitates a revision of our con TWo P< JETS 
manner which will interest all readers cepts of the universe and presents a new <del, 
of A. N. Whitehead’s “Science and the view of human life. A book that will + 
Modern World.” $3.00 be much discussed. $3.00 Autobiographies 
r a 
IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHIES by W. B. Yeats 
Elinor Wylie says in the New York 
Hlerald Tribune: “One of the great 
The Early Life & Letters of John Morley poetic romances of the W: rid... . You 
by Francis W. Hirst must not deny yourself the joy of this 
our ; . . : , ok by one unnecessary moment.” 
We all owe a debt of gratitude to his biographer for these... pictures, presented $3.50 
to us in so fair a setting.”"—New York Times. 2 wols. $10.50 , 
Washington James Bryce Tristram 3, Edwin 
by Joseph Sawyer by H. A. L. Fisher Arlington Robinson 
: site at One of America’s great poets has writ- 
A new biographical study of The former British ambassador ten a long narrative poem in which he 
Washington, illustrated with at Washington is sketched full- brings a new immortality to 
famous lovers. $1.75 


more than 1,800 pictures. length in this new biography. 


2 vols. $20.00 2 vols. $8.00 James Bryce REFE RENCE 
BOOKS ON MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS The American 


History of the Cuban The Idea of Sociai _ Year Book 
Republic Justice Edited by Albert Bushnell 
by Charles E. Chapman by Charles W. Pipkin Hart and W. M. Schuyler 


This study in Hispanic-American politics The social movement in England and 
is the first adequate history of Cuba yet France since 1900 and the social laws 
published in America. Of interest to and their administration in both coun- 
every student of domestic politics and tries are the subject of this study. $3.50 


| foreign relations. $5.00 
| The Green Risin 
Declining Liberty by W. B. Bizzell ° The Educational Year 


| by John A. Ryan Agrarian revolts in Europe and EBook of 1925 











The American Year Book for 1926. 
This is the only standard yearly cyclo- 
pedia of reference which gives a com- 
plete view of every important phase of 
affairs in the United States. $7.50 


| This collection of essays by Dr. Ryan America, with special reference to the The educational systems of fifteen 
of Catholic University presents the ob- farmers’ unrest in America at the countries, their historical origins and 
servations of an acute thinker and stu- present, are covered in this timely sur- development, are surveyed in this sec- 





| 
! . . ~ , * 
| dent of American life. $4.06 vey. $2.00 ond volume of the Year Bool $3.50 


1 Prices subject to change on publication; write for complete descriptive announcement of spring books. 


| G0 ¥itth Avenue ‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY sew Yoshi City 
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Spring Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Archaeology 


The Mothers, by Robert Briffault. Macmillan. Three vols. 

The Mystic Rose, by A. E. Crawley. Boni & Liveright. 
Two vols. $10. 

Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes, by Thomas Gann. 
Scribner. $5. 

The Indians of North America. Edited by Edna Kenton, 
Harcourt. Two vols. $10. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society, by B. Malinowski. 
Harcourt. $2.50. 

Downland Man, by H. J. Massingham. Doran. $5. 

Maori Symbolism, by Ettie A. Rout. Harcourt. $5. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


American Institute of Graphic Arts: Fifty Books; Fifty 
Prints; Printing for Commerce. John Day. $3.50 each. 

Rodin, by Léonce Bénédite.. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Transformations, by Roger Fry. Brentano. $10. 

A History of Caricature, by Bohun Lynch. Little, Brown. 
$6.50. 

Modern Painting: 1664-1914, by Frank Jewett Mather, 
Jr. Holt. $7.50. 

Beethoven, by Ernest Newman. Knopf. 

New Backgrounds for a New Age, by Edwin Avery Park. 
Harcourt. $4. 

An Outline History of Art, by J. Pijoan. Harper. Three 
vols. $36.50. 

Fine Prints of the Year 1926. Edited by Malcolm C. 
Salaman. Minton, Balch. $10. 

Minor Prophecies, by Lee Simonson. Harcourt. $1.50. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences 


Struggles and Triumphs, by P. T. Barnum. Edited by 
George S$. Bryan. Knopf. Two vols. $10. 

Michael Collins, by Piaras Béaslai. Harper. Two vols. $10. 

Life of Wagner, by Paul Bekker. Oxford. 

Robespierre, by Hilaire Belloc. Putnam. 

Thomas Paine, by M. A. Best. Harcourt. $3. 

Anthony Comstock, by Heywood Broun and Margaret 
Leech. A. & C. Boni. $3. 

The Harvest of the Years, by Luther Burbank. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 

Sons of the Eagle, by George Creel. Bobbs Merrill. $3.50. 

Pedro de Valdivia, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Har- 
per. $3.50. 

Beethoven, by André de Hevesy. Brentano. $4.50. 

Polonaise: The Life of Chopin, by Guy de Pourtales. 
Holt. $3. 

The Evolution of Charles Darwin, by George A. Dorsey. 
Doubleday. $2. 

English Men of Letters, New Series. Edited by J. C. 
Squire. Macmillan. Ten vols. $1.25 each. 








James Bryce, by H. A. L. Fisher. Macmillan. Two vols. $8. 

Samuel Butler and His Family Relations, by Mrs. R. S. 
Garnett. Dutton. $3.75. 

Letters of George Gissing. Edited by Algernon and Ellen 
Gissing. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

The Road to the Temple, by Susan Glaspell. Stokes. $3.50. 

Palmerston, by Philip Guedalla. Putnam. $5. 

The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon. Harcourt. Two vols. $7.50. 

The Early Life of Lord Morley, by Francis W. Hirst. 
Macmillan. Two vols. $10. 

Young in the “Nineties,” by Una Hunt. Scribner. $2. 

Reminiscences of Tchekhov. Compiled by S. S. Koteliansky, 
Doran. $6. 

Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. Boni & Liveright. $5. 

Wilhelm Hohenzollern, by Emil Ludwig. Putnam. $5. , 

Epoch: The Life of Steele MacKaye, by Percy MacKaye. 
Boni & Liveright. Two vols. $10. 

The Rebellious Puritan: Portrait of Mr. Hawthorne, by 
Lloyd Morris. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Murray Hill Biographies: Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Her- 
bert S. Gorman; Upton Sinclair, by Floyd Dell. Doran. 
$1.50 each. 

Marcel Proust, by Léon Pierre-Quint. Knopf. $5. 

Anatole France and Madame, by Jeanne Maurice Pouquct. 
Harcourt. $3.50. 

Colonel Bob Ingersoll, by Cameron Rogers. Doubleday. $3. 

Trumpets of Jubilee, by Constance Mayfield Rourke. Har- 
court. $3.50. 

Anthony Trollope, by Michael Sadleir. Houghton Mifflin. 
$5. 

The Life of Robert and Clara Schumann, by Their Daugh- 
ter. Dial Press. $5. 

Circus Parade, by Jim Tully. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

Autobiographies, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, Literature 


Romanticism, by Lascelles Abercrombie. Viking. $2. 

Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great. Translated 
by Richard Aldington. Brentano. 

A New Testament, by Sherwood Anderson. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

The Shining Hours, by Mary Meek Atkeson. Century. 
$2.50. 

Carry on, Sergeant! by Bruce Bairnsfather. Bobbs Mer- 
rill. $2.50. 

Studies from Nine Literatures, by Ernest Boyd. Scrib- 
ner. $3. 

Emerson and Others, by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $3. 

Grotesques, by Mary Cass Canfield. Harper. $2. 

Dante, by John Jay Chapman. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

A Call to Order, by Jean Cocteau. Holt. $1.75. 

H. G. Wells: Educationist, by F. H. Doughty. Doran. $2. 

Contemporary European Writers, by William A. Drake. 
John Day. $2.50. 
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Bracing Spring Tonics in Beacon Hill Books 





B 


This remarkable book should be read by every owner of stocks or bonds. 
and without exaggeration, with specific practices in finance which need the immediate attention 
and action of all investors—great or small. 


Second large printing. 


A stimulant for every investor, to combat the effects 
of questionable practices in present-day finance: 


It deals, sincerely 


Besides vigorously attacking definite abuses, Professor Ripley offers valuable suggestions for 
the better ordering of our corporate business, and treats brilliantly such vital topics as the interests 
of the small investor, the need of properly informing financial statements by all corporations, the 
need of control of public utilities, ete. 


MAIN STREET AND WALL STREET 
By William Z. Ripley 


“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” 


$2.50 





} For sheer pleasure: 


The story of Philip Queste, 
an Englishman, optimistic, unprac- 
tical, almost incurably romantic, 
tilting against the windmills of a 
practical world and finally going 
forth to meet the future with a 
new vision. 


THE LONGEST 
SHADOW 


By Jeffery E. Jeffery $2.00 


R To relieve melancholia: 

The personal memories, 
told in his own inimitable way, of 
perhaps the best-known comedian 
on the American stage. 

ONCE A CLOWN, 
ALWAYS A CLOWN 
Reminiscences of 
De Wolf Hopper 
Written in collaboration with 

Wesley Winans Stout 
With 18 illustrations. 


R For acute wanderlust: 


A famous artist-traveller 
relates with much charm and a 
nice sense of humor his experiences 
while wandering down the Dalma- 
tian Coast and through inland por- 
tions of Yugo-Slavia. 
BALKAN SKETCHES 
An Artist’s Wanderings in the 
Kingdom of the Serbs 
By Lester G. Hornby 
With 81 illustrations. $5.00 
Limited edition, 250 copies. $15.00 





For relief from worry over 
income taxes: 


Investigations, conducted by the 
guests at a house party, into the 
disappearance of a famous talisman, 
disclose scandals, secrets, and a 
mystery within a mystery calling 
for solution. 


THE DANGERFIELD 
TALISMAN 


By J. J. Connington $2.00 


i For relief from chills and 
gloomy days: 


A famous novelist recounts his 
searches for winter sunshine in 
various parts of Southern Europe 
and Northern Africa. 


THE QUEST FOR 
WINTER SUNSHINE 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 

With 16 illustrations. $3.00 


R As an aesthetic stimulant: 
Mr. Lynch traces the de- 

velopment of caricature from the 
earliest Egyptian burlesque designs 
down to the present day. 

A HISTORY OF 

CARICATURE 

By Bohun Lynch 


With 33 illustrations. $6.50 
Limited edition, 50 copies. $12.50 





A tonic for jaded collectors: 


Entertainingly imparted 
knowledge of the smaller treasures 
of other generations, — samplers, 
silhouettes, snuffboxes ; with special 
chapters on old glass and old wall 
papers for this mew and revised 
edition. 

THE QUEST OF 
THE QUAINT 
By Virginia Robie 


With 20 illustrations. $3.00 





For lagging conversation: 


The recollections—largely 
musical — of a man who helped 
Duse to regain her speaking voice, 
who has directed operas in London, 
Boston and Paris, and who has 
known many celebrities. 


THE PASSING SHOW 
By Henry Russell 


With 9 illustrations. $5.00 








For nostalgic Broadwayites: 


A new play by the author 
of “The Show Off” and “Craig’s 
Wife,” which has such drama in its 
penetrating study of human nature 
that critics say it contains his best 
writing. 


DAISY MAYME 


By George Kelly $1.50 





Boston 





These prescriptions can be filled at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers 
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THE ARDENT FLAME 


by Frances Winwar 


A gorgeously colorful romance of the Italian 
13th century and of the unholy love of Polo 
and Francesca. $2.00 


LORD OF HIMSELF 


by Percy Marks 


“Better than The Plastic Age.”—Phila. 
Ledger and Providence Journal. “A story not 
to be forgotten.”—Boston Globe. $2.00 


THE DARK FIRE 
by Elinor Mordaunt 


A sensuous black woman, a beautiful white 
girl, and the evil lure of the South Sea tropics 
contend for the soul of a man. $2.00 


BLACK BUTTERFLIES 
by Elizabeth Jordan 


A story of modern New York and of a girl 
who sought freedom and pleasure at any price. 


$2.00 
BROTHER SAUL 


by Donn Byrne 
Donn Byrne’s most powerful novel. Coming 
in April. $2.50 


MALLORCA THE MAGNIFICENT 


by Nina Larrey Duryea 


A delightful travgler’s record and history of 
the Balearic Isles. Illus. $3.00 


OUR GENERATION 
by “One of Us’ 
The heart of youth “exposed” by a lively and 
amusing young author. $1.50 
THE FURTHER VENTURE BOOK 
by Elinor Mordaunt 


A woman's wanderings alone among the can- 
nibal-inhabited islands of the South Sea. 


Illus. $4.00 
COLLECTING HOOKED RUGS 
by Elizabeth Waugh and Edith Foley 


The origin, development and the monetary 
value of the products of an early American 
art. Illus. $2.50 


THE SHINING HOURS 
by Mary Meek Atkeson 


A study of a child’s emotional reactions to 
the wonders of the world. April publication. 


Illus. $2.50 
BERBERS AND BLACKS 


by General David P. Barrows 


. A vigorously written account of a journey 
into the yet unknown heart of Africa. April 
publication. $3.00 


THE SEVEN SEALS OF SCIENCE 
by Joseph Mayer 


An outline and correlation of the seven great 
natural sciences. April publication. J//us. $3.50 


The Century Co. 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Prohibition and Christianity, by John Erskine. Bobbs Mer- 
rill. $2.50. 

Messages, by Ramon Fernandez. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Frontier in American Literature, by Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard. Crowell. $2.75. 

New Writings, Second Series, by William Hazlitt. Dial 
Press. $2.50. 

The Babbitt Warren, by C. E. M. Joad. Harper. $2. 

The World in the Making, by Hermann Keyserling. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

Spenser, by Emile Legouis. Dutton. $2. 

The Road to Xanadu, by John Livingston Lowes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $6. 

The Romance of America as Told in Our Literature, by 
John Macy. Doubleday. $5.. 

A History of Russian Literature, by D. S. Mirsky. Knopf. 


$4. 

The Later Realism, by Walter Li Myers. Chicago Uni- 
versity. $2. 

Mirrors of the Year. Edited by Grant Overton. Stokes. $4. 

To Begin With, by Raymond Pearl. Knopf. $1.50. 

Fire Under the Andes, by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. 
Knopf. $4. 

The Stream of Life, by Stuart Sherman. Scribner. $2.50. 

America Comes of Age, by André Siegfried. Harcourt. $3. 

Shakespeare, by J. C. Squire. Doran. $1.50. 

Luigi Pirandello, by Walter Starkie. Dutton. $3. 

Anatole France, the Parisian, by Herbert L. Stewart. 
Dodd, Mead. $3. 

Shakespeare Studies, by Elmer E. Stoll. Macmillan. $4. 

Beethoven and the Twentieth Century, by J. W. N. Sulli- 
van. Knopf. 

Plato, the Man and His Work, by A. E. Taylor. Dia! 
Press. $4. 

Variety, by Paul Valéry. Harcourt. $3. 


Drama 


This Was a Man, by Noel Coward. Harper. $2. 

The Theatre in Life, by Nicolas Evreinoff. Brentano. $3. 

Pinwheel, by Francis Edward Faragoh. John Day. $1.50. 

The King’s Henchman, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Har- 
per. $2. 

The Play’s the Thing, by Ferenc Molnar. Brentano. $2. 

Annals of the New York Stage, Vol. I and II, by George 
C. D. Odell. Columbia University. $17.50. 

Marco Millions, by Eugene O’ Neill. Boni & Liveright. $2. 


Economics, Labor, Sociology 


The Green Rising, by W. B. Bizzell. Macmillan. $2. 

The Distribution Age, by Ralph Borsodi. Appleton. $3. 

The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class, by Nikolai 
Bukharin. International. $2.50. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement 
to 1900, by G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 

Social Adjustment, by Robert C. Dexter. Knopf. $5. 

The Farmer and the Business Cycle, by Russell C. Eng- 
berg. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Business without a Buyer, by William T. Foster and Wad- 
dill Catchings. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

An Adventure in Constructive Finance, by Carter Glass. 
Doubleday. $3. 

History of Socialist Thought, by Harry T. Laidler. 
Crows]. $3.50. 
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A Short History of Women, by John Langdon-Davies. 


Viking. $4. 

The British Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Helen 
Everett. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Understanding America, by Langdon Mitchell. Doran. $3. 

The Changing Railroad Problem, by Charles Stillman 
Morgan. Macmillan. 

The American Race Problem, by E. B. Reuter. Crowell. 
$2.75. 

Main Street and Wall Street, by William Z. Ripley. Lit- 
tle Brown. $2.50. 

Business Cycles and Business Measurements, by Carl 
Snyder. Macmillan. $6. 

Social Mobility, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Harper. 

Social Economics, by Friederich Von Wieser. 
berg. $5. 

American Labor and American Democracy, by William 
English Walling. Harper. $3. 


"ft 
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Green- 


Fiction 
Congaree Sketches, by E. C. L. Adams, North Carolina 


University. $2. 
Young Men in Love, by Michael Arlen. Doran. $2.50. 
The Immortal Marriage, by Gertrude Atherton. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50. 
The Woman Who Stole Everything, by Arnold Bennett. 
Doran. $2.50. 
Pharisees and Publicans, by E. F. Benson. Doran. $2. 
Marching On, by James Boyd. Scribner. $2.50. 
Brother Saul, by Donn Byrne. Century. $2.50. 
The Return of Don Quixote, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 
Shadows Waiting, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton. John Day. 
$2.50. 
Green Forest, by Nathalie Sedgwick Colby. Harcourt. $2. 
The Field of Mustard, by A. E. Coppard. Knopf. 
©’Flaherty the Great, by John Cournos. Knopf. 
Shule Agra, by Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $2. 
Doomsday, by Warwick Deeping. Knopf. $2.50. 
Jill, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2. 
In Such a Night, by Babette Deutsch. John Day. $2. 
Idle Hands, by Janet A. Fairbank. Bobbs Merrill. $2. 
Mother Knows Best, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday. $2 
Flower Phantoms, by Ronald Fraser. Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Go She Must, by David Garnett. Knopf. $2.50. 
Children of the Morning, by W. L. George. Putnam. $2. 
The Vanity Bag, by William Gerhardi. Duffield. $2. 
Little Pitchers, by Isa Glenn. Knopf. $2.50. 
Store of Ladies, by Louis Golding. Knopf. $2.50 
The Red Pavilion, by John Gunther. Harper. $2 
lronical Tales, by Laurence Housman. Doran. $2.50. 
Islanders, by Helen Hull. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Song of Life, by Fannie Hurst. Knopf. $2.50. 
At the Sign of Sagittarius, by R. B. Ince. John Day. $2. 
The Lovely Ship, by Storm Jameson. Knopf. $2.50. 
Spell Land, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. Dutton. $2. 
Elmer Gantry, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2.50. 
The Story of a Wonder Man, by Ring Lardner. Scrib- 
ner. $2. 
Kit O’Brien, by Edgar Lee Masters. Boni & Liveright. $2. 
The Case of Bevan Yorke, by W. B. Maxwell. Double- 
day. $2.50. 
Lions in the Way, by Hughes Mearns. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2. 
Lud-in-the-Mist, by Hope Mirrlees. Knopf. $2.50. 
The Arrow, by Christopher Morley. Doubleday. $2. 
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By Pierre La Mazietre 


This is a brilliantly ironic novel of a Senator of 
the French Republic. A book that caused a sensa- 
tion in France and met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the French critics. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND, says -_ 


“I'LL HAVE A FINE FUNERAL has a wistful and 
daring irony which I relished heartily.” ($2.00) 


THE DIARY OF 
ELBRIDGE GERRY, JR. 


In the Spring of 1813, Elbridge Gerry, Jr., son of 
the distinguished statesman who had just assumed 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States, set forth 
on horseback on a journey over the Eastern 
mountains of Pittsburgh into Virginia and on to 
Washington. Day by of he jotted down his ob- 


servations on the country, towns, and the people 


he encountered and this diary, just published 
through the courtesy of Annette Townsend, to 
whom it has descended, is an attractive miniature 
of a long-dead year. ($2.50) 


BAKST TRANSFOR- 
A Monograph of MATIONS 


Some of his Unpub- 
lished Works. By Roger Fry 
With essays onBakst Critical and speculative 
byLouis Reau, Denis essays on Art. 
The book discusses 


Roche, V. Svietlov 
and A. Tessier. Aesthetics, Art and the 
This new edition State, Culture and Snob- 
contains 50 repro- bism, Chinese Art, J. S. 
on gy of me Sargent, London sculp- 
works, 35 in : 
colorthat have never eae hey 3 en | 
Plastic Color. Profusely 


before been publish- 
ed. Limited de luxe 

illustrated with full page 
plates. ($10.00) 


and numbered edi- 
tion. ($20.00) 


THE HISTORY OF HEBREW 
CIVILIZATION By ,,Aie4 | 


This book gives the luminous background of the 
literature of the Old Testament, and describes the 
ancient life of the desert, and of the successive 
civilizations that flourished in Palestine. The 
book closes with a brilliant sketch on the relig- 
ions of Israel. ($4.50) 
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ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND LETTERS 
By M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkinson 


This book, filled with countless beautiful 
and amusing illustrations, explains what 
has been the revolution that has occurred 
in the lives of the women of the last two 
centuries. Various aspects of domestic life 
are dealt with, and there are chapters on 
education, on women in the professions, 
and the woman criminal. Price $4.00 


ENGLISH MEN and MANNERS in 
the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By A. S. Turberville 


From every page of this vivid book, 
from every one of its rare and striking 
illustrations, the men and women of a 
sparkling age step forth. It is a book ab- 
sorbing to read and enthralling to gaze 
upon. Price $4.00 


CRIME AND DETECTION 
World’s Classics No. 301 

Twelve of the cleverest and most thrilling of the murder 
and mystery stories. Price 80 cents. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By L. F. Salzman 


Under the illumination of his skill, medieval figures, often 
cold and lifeless, become suddenly warm and human. Ad- 
mirable illustrations help to make the Middle Ages live 
again. Price $3.50. 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob 


It provides authoritative reading full of fascination, and 
a wealth of illustrations of unequalled charm on the culture 
of the Middle Ages. A subject of great present-day interest. 
Price $3.50. 


CHINA AND HER POLITICAL ENTITY 
By Shuhsi Hsii 
In this book a Chinese scholar of politics and international 
law discusses with candor and authority the relations of 
China to foreign powers. Price $2.00. 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 
By H. W. Fowler 
The easiest, cleverest and safest manual of correctness in 
speech and writing. It deals with every problem of speech 
and writing. Price $3.00. On Oxford India paper, $4.00. 
“The most excellent book of the sort we've ever browsed 
in.’—The Saturday Review. 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY VERSE 
Chosen by David Nichol Smith 
This book, which is bound uniform with The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, 
and The Oxford Book of English Prose, is confined to poems 
that fall strictly within the period 1700-1800. Price $3.75. 


On Oxford India paper, $4.25. 
A NEW HISTORY OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE 
By James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
This standard work gives a survey of Spanish Literature 
from the early Middle Ages to the present day. Price $4.00. 


THE MILITARY GENIUS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
By Brigadier-General Colin R. Ballard 


A brilliant English general here proves by means of a 
most careful study and with the use of varied military 
charts, that Abraham Lincoln was a great strategist as well 
as a great statesman. Price $5.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH NEW YORK CITY 





















The Marionette, by Edwin Muir. Viking. $2. 

The Happy Tree, by Rosalind Murray. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Mr. Gilhooley, by Liam O'Flaherty. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Yankee Passional, by Samuel Ornitz. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Zero, by Collinson Owen. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

The Giant of Oldborne, by John Owen. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2. 

Jennifer, by John Palmer. Harcourt. $2. 

The Pacer, by Viola Paradise. Dutton. $2. 

Tomorrow Morning, by Anne Parrish. Harper. $2. 

Black April, by Julia Peterkin. Bobbs Merrill. $2.50. 

The Miniature, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. 

Saint in Ivory, by Lorine Pruette. Appleton. $2. 

Skin-Deep, by Naomi Royde-Smith. Knopf. $2.50. 

Gustibus, by Burton Rascoe. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Saltacres, by Leslie Reid. Dutton. $2. 

The Ruin, by Edward Sackville West. Knopf. $2.50. 

From Man to Man, by Olive Schreiner. Harper. $2.50. 

Migrations, by Evelyn Scott. A. & C. Boni. $2.50. 

The Old Countess, by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

The Allinghams, by May Sinclair. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Beadle, by Pauline Smith. Doran. $2.50. 

Etched in Moonlight, by James Stephens. Macmillan. $2. 

The Dark Gentleman, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mattock, by James Stevens. Knopf. $2.50. 

One Crystal and a Mother, by Ellen Du Pois Taylor. 
Harper. $2. 

Galleons Reach, by H. M. Tomlinson. Harper. $2. 

Red Pants, by John W. Thomason, Jr. Scribner. $2. 

Bread and Fire, by Charles R. Walker. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50. 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
Viking. $2. 

Twilight Sleep, by Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.50. 

The Half Breed, and Other Stories, by Walt Whitman 
Columbia University. $4. 

Latterday Symphony, by Romer Wilson. Knopf. $2. 

People Around the Corner, by Thyra Samter Winslow. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Springboard, by Robert Wolf. A. & C. Boni. $2. 

To the Lighthouse, by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Malletts, by E. H. Young. Harcourt. $2. 

Love Is Enough, by Francis Brett Young. Two vols. 
Knopf. $5. 


Translated Fiction 


Ariane, by Claude Anet. Knopf. $2.50. 

Alpha, by Emery Balint. Macy-Masius. $2. 

The Absolute at Large, by Karel Capek. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

The Minister’s Daughter, by Hildur Dixelius. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Bella, by Jean Giraudoux. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mysteries, by Knut Hamsun. Knopf. $2.50. 

Uncle Anghel, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2.50. 

Twilight, by Count Edouard von Keyserling. Macaulay. 
$2.50. 

Brackie the Fool, by Klabund. Putnam. $2. 

The Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. Two 
vols. $6. 

Bernard Quesnay, by André Maurois. Appleton. $2. 

I'll Have a Fine Funeral, by Pierre La Maziére. Bren- 
tano. $2. 


East India and Co., by Paul Morand. A. & C. Boni. $2.59. 
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Boni & Liveright. $5. 


Europe at Love, by Paul Morand. 
Dial Press, 


The Bullfighters, by Henry de Motherlant. 


$2.50. 
The Wreath of Cloud, by Lady Murasaki. Houghton 
Miffiin. $3.50. 
Shoot! by Luigi Pirandello. Dutton. $2.50 
Mother and Son, by Romain Rolland. Holt. $2.50. 
Giants in the Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag. Harper. $2.50. 


Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 
by Charles Silvestre. 


Rhapsody, by Arthur Schnitzler. 
Aimée Villard, Daughter of France, 
Macmillan. $2. 
On Love, by Stendhal. 

The Mad Professor. 
Liveright. $2.50. 
The Triumph of Youth, by 

$2. 


Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


Hermann Sudermann. 


Boni & 


by 


Jacob Wassermann. Boni & 


Liveright. 


Government, Politics, Current Affairs 


The Vanishing Rights of the State, by James M. Beck. 
Doran. $1.50. 

The Science and Method of Politics, by George E. G. Cat- 
lin. Knopf. $3.50. 

Political Myths and Economical Realities, by Francis De- 
laisi. Viking. $5. 

The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, by Felix Frankfurter. 
Little, Brown. 

Young India, 1924-1926, by Mahatma Gandhi. Viking. $5. 

The Stimulation of Voting, by Harold F. Gosnell. Chi- 
cago University. $2. 

Professional Patriots. Edited by Norman Hapgood. A. & 
C. Boni. $1.50. 

Who Blocks the Way? by David Jayne Hill. Longmans. 
$1.75. 

How Red is America? by Will Irwin. Sears. $1.50. 

Our Far Eastern Assignment, by Felix Morley. Double- 

China and the Powers, by Henry Kittredge Norton. John 
Day. $4. 

The Statesmanship of War, by John McAuley Palmer 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Main Currents in American Thought, by Vernon L. Par- 
rington. Harcourt. Two vols. $8. 

The Idea of Social Justice, by Charles W. Pipkin. Mac 
millan. $3.50. 

Fascism, by Guiseppe Prezzolini. Dutton. 

Reforging America, by Lothrop Stoddard. Scribner. $3 

Italy and Fascismo, by Luigi Sturzo. Harcourt. $3.75. 


‘rance and America, André Tardieu. oughton Mif- 
I 1A Andre Tardi H Mif 


flin. $3. 


by 


History 


Henry T. Allen. Bobbs 


The Rhineland Occupation, by 
Merrill. 

First Crossing of the Pola 
Lincoln Ellsworth. Doran. 

The Rise of American Civilization, 
Macmillan. Two vols. $12.50. 


$5. 


r Sea, by Roald Amundsen and 
$5. 


by Charles A. Beard. 


The American Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy. 
Edited by Samuel Flagg Bemis. Knopf. Ten vols. $3 
each. 


Count Berchtold’s Own Story. Macmillan. $7.50. 
History of the Cuban Republic, by Charles E. Chapman. 
Macmillan. $5. 
The World Crisis: 


Scribner. Two vols. 


1916-18, by Winston S. Churchill. 
$10. 
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A group of distinguished books 
from 


THE BRICK HOUSE 





DECADENCE 


by MAXIM GORKY 


When DECADENCE was published in Eu- 
rope, it was hailed by the continental critics 
as the best full length novel that has c 

from the ima of the great Russian—a 
book that will 1 mong the outstanding 


A. ] 
Ve WOFrKS OT ali tin 


imaginat 


“It is unquestionably superior i: 
novels on which his (Gork 

tion was founded.’’—New } H / 
“Let it be stated rignt awa t this 


and unquestioned success.”"—New York 7 


THE THEORY AND ELEMENTS 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


by Robert Atkinson and Hope Bagenal 


Volume I 


hundred illustrations ar 


THE PROBLEM CHILD 
by A. 


healthy book for the 


Tue Simpcer ! M 3 VW 
1 wy) < 


S. Neii 
A sar expert and 
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THE SEA: Its History and Romance 


by Frank C. 


~ ’ 
ites in lor and over 


With $3 pl full co 


white illustrations. Four vi 


THE ARGONADUT SERIES 


ylumes, Net 


1. The Narrative of Samuel Hancock 
A first hand story of the overland trail to Ores 


2. A Voyage to the South Seas 


Bowen 


by John Bulkeley and John Cummins 


A thril 


and sdventur e. N 


THE FIELD GOD and 
IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 


iccount of s! uipwreck, priv tio! 
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by Paul Green 


Two — ished aut! 
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length plays by the distingu 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
7 West 16th Street 


> Road.” Net, $2, { 
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By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
Author of The Second Empire 


es 


Palmerston 


The Statesman Who Defied 
a Queen 


“The book is written with all the charm, the 
wit, the lively satire and sudden irony of the 
new historian.”—The New York Herald Trib- 
une. 


Handsomely Bound—Illustrated 
$5.00 


An Astonishing Biography by 
EMIL LUDWIG 
Author of “Napoleon” 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern 


The Last of the Kaisers 
Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 
“Fascinating on every page. It is startling, 


brilliant and forceful.”—Harry Hansen in New 


York World. 
28 Illustrations. $5.00 


William Beebe’s 
New Book 


Pheasant Jungles 


“Wiill Beebe has an astonishing gift of vivid 
writing. At his best when he tells of his 
beloved jungles, few modern authors surprass 
him.”—New York Times. 


60 Illustrations. $3.00 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 














The Revolutionary Spirit in France and in the United 
States at the Close of the Eighteenth Century, by Ber- 
nard Fay. Harcourt. $4. 

A History of American Life. Edited by Arthur \I, 
Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. Twelve vols. Vol, 
II, The First Americans, by Thomas Jefferson Werte»- 
baker; Vol. III, Provincial Society, by James Truslow 
Adams; Vol. VI, The Rise of the Common Man, 
Carl Russell Fish; Vol. VIII, The Emergence of MoJ- 
ern America, by Allan Nevins. Macmillan. 

Primitive Italy, by M. Homo. Knopf. $6. 

The History of Russia, Vol. IV, by Valerie Kluchevshy, 
Dutton. $4.50. 

Revolt in the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence. Doran. $5. 

Max Havelaar, by Multatuli. Knopf. $3. 

The Middle Ages, by E. B. Osborn. Doran. $1.50. 

History of the Ancient World, by M. Rostovtzefi. Ox': 
Two vols. $5 each. 

Five Weeks, by Jonathan French Scott. John Day. $2. 

Diplomatic Episodes in Mexico, Belgium and Chile, | 
Henry Lane Wilson. Doubleday. $5. 

The Third British Empire, by A. Zimmern. Oxford. $_. 


Philosophy, Religion 


Science: The False Messiah, by C. E. Ayres. Bobbs Me: 
rill. $3. 

Life of Gotama the Buddha, by E. H. Brewster. Dutton. 
$4. 

Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, by H. 
Wildon Carr. Macmillan. $2. 

The Outline of Sanity, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. Dodd 
Mead. $2.50. 

Henri Bergson, by Jacques Chevalier. Macmillan. $2.50 

Religion and Modern Life, by President Eliot, A. Linco! 
Filene and others. Scribner. $2. 

An Experiment with Time, by J. W. Dunne. Macmillan. 
$3. 

The Life of Buddha, by A. Ferdinand Herold. A. & C 
Boni. $2.50. 

Why Religion? by Horace Kallen. Boni & Liveright. 

Righteous Intemperance, by Cassius J. Keyser. Dutton. s 

John the Common Weal, by Henry Noble MacCracken. 
North Carolina University. $1.50. 

Purposive Evolution, by Edmund Noble. Holt. $5. 

I, the Jew, by Maurice Samuel. Harcourt. $2. 

Platonism and the Spiritual Life, by George Santayana. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

The Myth of the Individual, by Charles W. Wood. John 
Day. $2.50. 


Poetry 

Returning to Emotion, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

Astrolabe, by S. Foster Damon. Harper. $1.50. 

Selected Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Holt. $1.75. 

When Scythia Sings. Edited by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. International. $2.50. 

Lotus and Chrysanthemum. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. 
Boni & Liveright. $7.50. 

Hippolytus Temporizes, by H.D. Houghton Mifflin. 

Fine Clothes to the Jew, by Langston Hughes. Knopf. 

The Woman of Point Sur, by Robinson Jeffers. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

God’s Trombones, by James Weldon Johnson. Viking. 
2.50. 
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The White Rooster, by George O'Neill. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Enough Rope, by Dorothy Parker. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Red Flag, by Lola Ridge. Viking. $1.50. 

Tristram, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
$1.75. 

A Marriage with Space, by Mark Turbyfill. Covici. $2. 

News of the Devil, by Humbert Wolfe. Holt. $1.50. 


Macmillan. 


Psychology, Education 


The Public Mind, by Norman Angell. Dutton. $3. 

The Religion Called Behaviourism, by Louis Berman. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.75. 

Modern Educational Theories, by Boyd H. Bode. Mac- 
millan. 

Voluntary Education, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Har- 
court. $2. 

Light from the North, by Joseph K. Hart. Holt. $1.50. 

Fear, by John Rathbone Oliver. Macmillan. $2.50, 

Creative Education in School, College and University, by 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Scribner. $2. 

Thought and the Brain, by Henri Pieron. Harcourt. $4. 

The Psychology of Character, by A. A. Roback. Harcourt. 
>). 

Adventuring with Twelve Year Olds. 
Pratt. Greenberg. $2. 

What’s Wrong with American Education, by David Sned- 
den. Lippincott. 

The Springs of Human Action, by Mehran K. Thomson. 
Appleton. $3. 

The Inner World of Childhood, by Frances G. Wickes. 
Appleton. $3. 


Caroline 


Edited by 


Science 
Kernels of the Universe, by C. B. Bazzoni. Doran. 
Pheasant Jungles, by William Beebe. Putnam. $3. 
Creation, by Edwin Tenney Brewster. Bobbs Merrill. $3.50 
The Ant People, by Hans Heinz Ewers. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
The Romance of the Atom, by Benjamin Harrow. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.50. 
The Seven Seals of Science, by Joseph Mayer. Century. 
$3.50. 
Exploring the Universe, by Henshaw Ward. 
rill. $3.50. 


Travel and Foreign Lands 


The Lands of the Sun, by Mary Austin. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3. 

Brimstone and Chili, by Carleton Beals. Knopf. $3.50. 

Indian Journey, by Waldemar Bonsels. A. & C. Boni. $4. 

Broadway Travelers. Edited: by Denison Ross and Eileen 
Power. Don Juan of Persia; Travels and Adventures 
of Peru Tafur; Akbar and the Jesuits. Harper. $5 each. 

China Today through Chinese Eyes, by Ten Chinese Lead- 
ers. Doran. $1.25. 

Recollections, by W. H. Davies. Doran. $2.50. 

Orient Express, by John Dos Passos. Harper. $3.50. 

France, by Sisley Huddleston. Scribner. $5. 

Jungle Paths and Inca Ruins, by William Montgomery Mc- 
Govern. Century. $5. 

The Spanish Journey, by Julius Meier-Grife. Harcourt. $6. 

The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Boni & 
Liveright. $3. 

Oasis and Simoon, by Ferdinand Ossendowski. Dutton. $3. 

Louquet, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. $5. 


Bobbs Mer- 
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THE MONIST 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


Contents April, 1927 


Hereditary and Environmental Factors in Human 
Behavior ; by L. L. BERNARD 
The First Principle of Social Evolution 
by I. W. Howertu 
The Notion of Intelligibility in Scientific Thought 
: 5 eS by A, FE. HEATH 
Kantian Relativity Ties ...by E. T. MITCHELI 
The System of Bradley .......04 W. C. SWABEY 
The Autonomy of Aesthetics 
; me by CHARLES E, 
The Nature of Coherence in Aesthetics 
by A. E. FREEMAN 
Plato’s Theory of Beauty........... ......by G. M. A. GRUPE 
A Spiritual Behaviorism.....................by OLIVER REISER 
Discussion: 
Science and Subjectivity 
hy MARIE COLLINS SWABEY 
and Subjectivity. i Ag WILDON CARR 
7 


W HITMORE 


Science 


$3.00 yearly; Si? Soe 


Two Stee ein 


SCHLETERMACHER'S SOLILOQUIES 
by Horace LELAND FRIESS, Columbia Univ toy, 
An English Translation of the Monologe: 


Schleiermacher’s SOLILOQUIES, like Fi te’s VO 
CATION OF MAN, is one of the few original expr 
sions of philosophic idealism to become a popular 
classic. 
MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 

by H. L. Rretz, University of Iowa. price $2.00 
This is the third of the Carus Mathematical Mono- 
graphs and will be ready March 10. 

Send for complete catalog 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 

337 East Chicago Avenue Wieboldt Hall 
Chicago, Illinois. 























The first million years 


were the hardest. They have been spent in arraying the facts 
that explain the forces of the world. But this generation is fortu- 
nate. It has within its grasp the great truths emerging at last from 
a slowly accumulated mass of information. Interpreted and trans 
formed by skillful minds, the unwieldy lump of scientific data is 
taking shape and is becoming before our eyes a clear, connected, 


reasonable explanation of all the physical world and man’s place 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


is the answer of science to the persistent curiosity of this generation. 
It is the work not of one but of sixteen eminent scientists at the 
University of Chicago: astronomer, biologist, psychologist, and the 
rest have collaborated to tell the whole story. Each has written 
his own part of it to fit a well-defined plan; the result is in every 
It is a book to put on your 


in it. 


sense a really cooperative enterprise. 
shelf beside The Story of Philosophy. It sets the stage for all that 
has been said or done since the world began. $4.00 


For sale at all Bookstores 


The University of Chicago Press 
5805 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago 
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Announcing a Specia 


























é 
of ANTHON\(C 
i 
rf 
} Roundsmamf 
yt 
KY D BROU 
i} by HEYWOOD BROUNbd 
OU think of Broun and you think of HAT sort of book they set out to writ y 
t Comstock. You see a big, clever fellow can only be conjectured. They must 
ft hauling into the arena a heavy bag of sawdust, have been prejudiced—how could they hay ; 
t garnished with side-whiskers. It doesn’t prom- escaped it? But their prejudice did not Survive 
ise much of a fight. The famous old snooper, the powerful appeal made to their sympathy | 
disposed of in ten words by any Freudian, is to and admiration by this fiery old zealot who I 
t be butchered to make a Mencken holiday. gave the Devil the worst drubbing he has had 
since Cromwell. 
But what happened? Broun lost! There wasa - 
man inside the bag—a Colossus, hewn from the Anthony emerges from their book a discovered 
hard granite of New England. Broun found he man. Cartooned more savagely than any pub- ; 
i could not knock him over—that he didn’t want lic character before or since, he has long lain 
to. Close up, reading the diaries kept faith- buried under a towering heap of derisive clip- | 
fully over a long life and peering into the secret pings. His magnificent combativeness, his fierce | 
i places of the old man’s heart, these authors as honesty, his brutal courage and unconquerabl« | 
much to their surprise (one suspects) as to the spirit have been forgotten in a torrent of abuse. | 
reader's, discovered they were in the presence We have seen him, not as a human being, but as | 
; of an American of heroic mould. the ugly symbol of an uglier thing—censorship | | 
’ 
a 
P ag keeping with our practice, established seven years ago, of publishing | 
a the best books that come out, in special New Republic Edition, for the ben- 
Sf efit of subscribers, we announce the addition of Anthony Comstock to the dis- 
tinguished list. It will be recalled that the Wells’ History, Queen Victoria, | 
b Story of Mankind, Why We Behave Like Human Beings and The Story of | 
Ht Philosophy have appeared in New Republic Edition. {Jn selecting this book | 
ag no account was taken of the existence of any other subscription edition. It is | 
i good and deserves to rank among the very best of recent years. Moreover, it 
ae is in every way the equal in size, format and manufacturing excellence of the 
standard three dollar book. We desire to make it available to our readers at a 
: great saving in cost as we have done in respect to the others, and as we will 
i continue doing so long as such good books are published. Anthony Comstock in 
} regular trade edition appears under the imprint of Albert © Charles Boni— 
Fe $3.00. In New Republic Edition it bears no retail price. With an annual sub- 
hee scription the joint price is $6.35. An order form appears on the page opposite. 
| 
: 
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COMSTOCK 
mf the Lord 


UMihnd MARGARET LEECH 


HE task of digging out the real Com- 


stock and picturing him in relation to his animates an aged and dusty symbol. Out 


Boge book they have written revives and 


time and its ways involved long and painstak- 


ing labor. Yet one knows 
these authors worked with 
a will. Every page isa wit- 
ness to the strange fascina- 
tion exerted by their sub- 
ject, and every line pro- 
claims their thoroughness. 
They saw “The Rounds- 
man’ as he was before a 
word was put on paper. 

They saw him neither as 
hero nor hobgoblin, but 
as a curious sprawling 
mixture of both. ‘‘What 
was this man?” they ask 
at the end. “The ignor- 
ant foe of culture? The 
symbol of American pro- 
vincialism and _intoler- 
ance? The cruel and 
fanatical bigot? Or the 
defender of little chil- 
dren? The fearless wit- 
ness for the right? God's 


soldier? Perhaps he was all these things in that 
strange and fateful medley which makes up a 
Concerning this: man they know 
too littl—or too much.” 


human soul. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 








CENSORSHIP! The old lion is dead and 
has lain in his grave for more than a decade. 
Gone are his heavy tread and his heavy “arrest- 
ing’ hand. It is appropriate to inquire what 
progress we have made with him out of the way. 
None of the legislation he put on the statute 
books has been repealed. On the contrary, 
there is today a loud public clamor for more 
and stricter laws to combat indencency on the 
stage and news-stand. 

Society, without Comstock, has made no move 
toward an intelligent method of dealing with 
the problem of regulating public morals. So- 
ciety, in fact, is behaving exactly as if it await- 
ed another self-appointed “moral dictator.” 
Once more the conflict between laissez-faire 
and regulation in the domain of morals has 
reached a critical stage. How much and what 
form of control shall the community exercise? 
Anthony Comstock by a curious chance is not 
only the best biography of the year; it is also 
the year’s most timely book. 








of that near—but how remote ?—past of thc 


eighties and nineties comes 
the charging hulk of th« 
living Comstock, laying 
about him with a heavy 
flail. His chest heaves in 
a frenzy of moral indig- 
nation. To modern eyes 
it is an incredible scene. 
Was there such an Ameri- 
ca? Did such a man once 
live? Tothese authors be- 
longs the discovery; and 
their book rescues from 
neglect another stalwart 
old figure of our history 
and sets him in his right- 
ful place in the gallery 


with Barnum, Brigham 
Young and the Great 
Commoner. 


But we can only recom- 
mend. This much, how- 
ever, is certain: it is a 
book you will wish were 


twice as long, that will be pounced upon and car- 
ried off by rival members of the family. And in 
conjunction with the magazine it may be secured 


for a fraction of its cost. 


The S New 
421 West 21 ¢ Street 
NewYork City 
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421 West 21st St., New York 


For the enclosed $6.35 please enter my subscription for a year and send postpaid a copy of Anthony Comstock, by Broun and 
Leech, in special New Republic Edition. 
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Books To Read 








The STORY of 
PHILOSOPHY 


by Will Durant 


OW in its 

tenth month 
the sales of this re- 
markable book 
have steadily in- 
creased until, at the 
last reports, it has 
reached the lusty total of 127,000 
copies. Will Durant’s humaniza- 
tion of the lives and opinions of 
the world’s greatest thinkers from 
Socrates to Santayana has stirred 
the world of letters to enthusiastic 
praise, and the reading public to 
unprecedented interest. Says John 
Haynes Holmes: ‘‘Philosophy has 
been changed by the magic of Dr. 
Durant’s pen into the pure gold 
of human interest.” 


586 absorbing pages 
21 full page illustrations $600 











The 
Philosophers’ Library 


The works of the major philosophers, 
edited by ‘specialists of a repute. The 
first titles ready May ist 


1. The Works cf Plato 


Edited by Prof. Irwin Edman 
of Columbia University $2°° 


2. The Works of Schopenhauer 
Edited by Will erent. author 
of “The Story of Philosophy”’. $2°° 


IRHAPSODY 


A Dream Novel— by 


SCHNITZLER 


HE story of a 

Viennese phy- 
sician who, after a 
ball, livesoveragain 
the whole circle of 
loves he might have 
had. Some of the 
adventures are dreams, some are 
reality. But in his piquant style 
Schnitzler suggests that no dream 
is altogether fantasy, and no 
reality completely real. Says the 
N. Y. Evening Post: “A short 
novel of power; macabre, fan- 
tastic, and above all, not to be laid 
aside, even for a minute, until 


finished.” 
$]50 


Other Schnitzler Titles 


FRAULEIN ELSE 
The dramatic story of a young 
girl who might be your sister or s 50 
daughter; aa 1 


ed asa 

' BEATRICE 
Short, deft, dramatic. Absolutely 
unforgettable. Trying to protect sys 





her son, Beatrice falls into her 
greatest adventure. 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 
Even those who bark at Schnitz- 
ler’s philosophy will bite into this s 25 
diverting, dramatic monologue, 1 
done in Schnitzler’s best manner. 


LENZ on 
BRIDGE 


O less an au- 
thority than 
Wilbur C. White- 
head says that Sid- 
ney S. Lenz is the 
greatest card player 
the world has ever 
known. Mr. Lenz has no rules or 
theories for you to memorize. In- 
stead, he deals out 435 hands and 
shows you how he plays to win. 
Spend one evening with this book 
and you will see a marked im- 
provement in your game—in bid- 
ding, in play, and in strategy. 
E. V. Shepard writes: “Filled 
with shrewd observation, and 
valuable information; meriting 
wide popularity.” 


275 winning pages 
Plentifullyillustrated $Z50 








Contract Bridge by Lenz 
Contract Bridge is a sportier game than Auc- 
tion. The play of hands is ie oe same, but the 
bidding and scoring are altogether different. 
Woe awaits the player, in Contract, who 
age rater 

master of Bridge, uci 
explains all the points as well Ss 1 50 
as the rules of the new game. 


So They Played Bridge—and How 











The Pamphlet Poets 


Thig series of popular-priced and beautiful 
reprints of America’s foremost ts, under 
the editorship S ohn Erskine, is Unter- 


othe’ New. York, Wits,” 
“The ew or its,”” 

Four Negro Poets, Bynner. 25¢c each 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company pub- 
lishes a similar series of British poets. 


A Million and One Nights 


Here is ~e* real story of America’s most 

glamorous movies. “A 
Soumentel work,’’ Edison calls it. The first 

aemaiete chronicle of the Celluloid c—as 

weirdly wonderful as the Arabian Nights. 

; olumes, boxed. $10 
pages, 94 illus. 





SWEET AND LOW 


By Liggett Reynolds. F. P. A. 


In painless, ——s = — this book per- 
come ¢ a gleeful pos 


on Bridge “as nA ys is layed.” ~ 
etetemd tae Gens & i 50 
better playing. 








says “A cous piece of 

comicality. More sm: to the $ 25 
gallon than any other book I sf 

can think of.” 


LIONS IN THE WAY 


Anovel by Hughes Mearns.The 
story of an attractive woman 


ho must win the men who 
Stand in off the cuntiler olasee $200 


on her way to advancement. 


clues. A tip~watch the taps! 


Whoops, Dearie! 
Peter Arno, the originator of the Two Whoops 


Sisters has written a whimsical novel around 
them. The blurb-writer has not 


et been able to express him- 
xclf fittingly. Illustrated? Of $1750 
course, by Peter Arno. 
France on Ten Words a Day 
H. McCarty-Lee wrote it. Peter Arno illus- 


trated it. What more could anyone intending 
to visit the City of Light ask for? It tells 


how to make the most of your s 5° 
trip on the minimum expen- 1 
ditureoflanguageand gestures. 


Cross Word Puzzle Books 








Bronx Ballads 
These folk-songs privately sung have over- 
whelmed such s:; npecialina as F. P. A., Heywood 
Broun, Jerome Ben Ber- 
nie and even the publishers. S 50 
The piano parts can be played 1 
by practically anybody. 


In the tradition of its predecessors, of which 

more than one million es have been sold, 

Cross Word Puzzle Book Number Seven is the 

answer to public prayer. Contains ten dia- 
amless les. = pe ta 

amiliar Venus cil, and for 

good measure, doan answers are $435 


included 


SIMON anp SCHUSTER - pustisuers 


37 West 57th Street 





New York City 




















